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CHILDHOOD DAYS. 



"He it a weakness, it deservex some praise; 
We love the play place of our early days." 

! happy childhood, days of joy ! 
When I was a free and romping boy. 

1 love to trace on memory's page, 
E'en noW in years of riper age. 
Those bygone scenes of early days ! 
I love to take a stroll around 
Upon the old familiar ground, 
Where in childhood's years I played. 
The brook in which I used to wade 
Still flows beside the sycamore. 
Beneath whose shade, in days of yore, 
I angled for the nimble trout, 

And threw the shining fellows out. 

That brook had many charms for me. 

Which none but childhood's eye could see. 

My bathing place at hour of noon. 

In the sultry days of June ; 

And when by Winter's frost congealed. 

My place to sport on soles of steel. 
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No common joys were those of mine ; 

No common stream — 'twas childhood's Rhine ! 

The scarlet pebbles on its bed, 

O'er which the rippling waters spedj 

To me were rubies, and my hand 

Picked diamonds from the shining sand ! 

The flags that on its margin grew, 

Tipped with their coronal of blue, 

The violets among the rocks . 

Upon the slope, the purple phlox, 

The meadow pink, the dandelion, 

The buttercup — these all were mine. 

Conservatories made by hand 

Were too confined ; mine was the grand 

And beauteous landscape, azure-spanned. 

And I had music — through the trees 

Sighed plaintively the evening breeze ; 

The brook, with murmur soft and low. 

Sent up its cadence from below. 

The oriole from pendant bough. 

The blackbird singing o'er the brook. 

The thrush concealed in shady nook, 

The robin on the apple tree. 

The skylark soaring merrily — 

These, my merry choristers. 

Made music for my youthful ears, 

Such as only childhood hears. 

And while they sang I joined with them 

With whistle made from pumpkin stem. 
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No playing band, no organ peal, 
By skilled performers makes me feel 
Such thrills of heart, o'erflowing joy, 
As thrilled me when I was a boy, 
In listening to these varied strains, 
Supplied me without cost or pains. 

Away with city ! Give the boy 

The health, the liberty, the joy . 

Of rural life and its employ ! 

The fields, the orchard, not the street, 

The play-place be for youthful feet. 

His circus be the flocks and herds, 

His orchestra the singing birds. 

To th* farm I was manor born, — 

Mine were the laden fields of corn. 

I was no thief, but laid a claim 

To every calf and colt that came. 

And at first sight gave each a name. 

I had a share in every flock. 

And I was rich in fowl and stock. 

The eggs were mine, and night and morn 

I ransacked shed, and stack, and barn ; 

In vain did gander, standing guard. 

Dispute my rights in poultry yard ! 

With cornstalk; keeping him at bay, 

I bore the round white prize away ! 

In vain did turkey hide her nest 

In brush, or wood, where I made quest. 
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It roused my chivalry to see 

Two sturdy ganders disagree. 

Methinks, no ancient knight arrayed 

In armour bright, more skill displayed. 

Each seized with clamping bill, his foe, 

And pummeled him, blow after blow, 

Urged on afresh by deafening cheers 

The clamorous flock poured on their ears ; 

And, when the desperate fight was done. 

If my favorite gander won, 

I felt that I was victor, too. 

And cheered him with my loud halloo. 

The closing scene in this wild sport 

Was when he ran to make report 

To mother goose, that distant stood. 

To guard from harm the gosling brood. 

With outstretched neck, he seemed to say, 

In gabbling speech: **Pve won the day!" 

How very like to men are ^i;^eese : 

First quarrel, then make war for peace ! 

I knew just where the berries grew, 

The favorite apple tree I knew ; 

I knew, full well, which tree did bear 

The first and most delicious pear. 

When nuts were ripe, I understood 

Just where to find them in the wood. 

I ne 'er forgot the rich paw paws. 

Nor where to find the ripe black haws. 

Fruit, as pleasant to boy's eyes. 

As that to Eve's in paradise, — 
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Delicious, longed-for, tasted, too, — 
Such fruit in melon patches grew. 
The corn-field was a safe retreat ; 
There was seclusion most complete. 
Where boys, by day as well as night. 
Could hide themselves secure from sight ! 
To boys no melons seems so good 
As those enjoyed in solitude — 
Alone, or with some trusty friend. 
On whom one safely could depend ! 
Boys used to be indulged in jokes , 
And laws were made for bigger folks I 

My task it was on summer morn. 

To drive the cattle from the barn 

Across the wood, and through the lane 

To distant pastures, and again 

To bring them back at close of day. 

The old bell-cow that led the way, 

Would sometimes toss her head and stray 

In playful mood do^^n the ravine, 

And keep me out till stars were seen. 

Alas ! for boy, if night o'ertakes 

Him in the woods, when darkness makes 

His vision dim, but makes his ear 

Acute, each doleful sound to hear ! 

Alas ! for him, if snoozing hog 

Starts from his bed beside the log ! 

Or great owl, from the hollow limb 

Screams like a panther down at him ! 

The charred stump, seen by starlight dim. 
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His fear transforms into a bear, 
While stands erect his very hair, 
If deep, hoarse growl of angry steer 
Beyond the hill, falls on his ear ! 
Alas ! for me, but for a friend — 
My dog — so faithful to attend 
Where 'er I went, by night or day — 
He kept the frightful things at bay. 

That old cow - bell — oh ! could I hear 
Its sound once more, as on my ear 
In measured strokes its tinkling fell — 
Oh ! could I hear that same old bell ! 
*Twould please me more than all the chimes 
In church spires heard in later times. 

# 

If childhood has peculiar joys, 
What trials are there like a boy's I 
To see the kite in mill - pond fall, 
Or floating down the stream his ball, 
His new knife drop into the well, 
Or wagon broken — who can tell 
What pain it costs a boy to see 
His playthings wrecked so hopelessly ? 

A boy grown to a man forgets 

How much a boy's heart loves his pets. 

You smile, but keen to me the stroke, 

When, crushed beneath the fallen oak, 

My little dog lay dead ! — my joy 

Was crushed ! Poor, broken - hearted boy ! 



} 
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Most genuine was my grief when he 
Was buried 'neath the apple tree. 
'Twas meet that dog like him should have 
A coffin and an honored grave ; 
^Twas meet that in my grief's behalf, 
His tomb should have this epithaph : 

EPITAPH. 

Let softly sigh the winds of spring, 

Where sleeps poor Carlow, cold and low. 

And let the plaintive warblers sing 
Above him in the apple bough. 

There let the early violets bloom. 
There let the rose and myrtle wave, 

And shed o*er him their sweet perfume. 
And spread their leaves upon his grave. 

We hear his sentry bark no more. 
No more he gambols at our feet. 

Nor lightly raps without the door, 
Nor coils upon the cushioned seat. 

The rats may hold a jubilee, 

And minks and weasels fearless go 

From out their dark retreats, since he. 
Their direst foe, lies cold and low. 

Why grew that tree, that cruel tree. 
That brought to thee so sad a day? 

Perchance, we were too fond of thee, 
O ! Carlow ! Peace be thine for aye ! 
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These childhood griefs that wrung my heart, 
Have many a time a counterpart 
In manhood's years, in blighted joys — 
For men are only grown-up boys. 



What tho' I cannot tell you where 

The Tree of Life and Eden were, 

That early Paradise, where man, 

And wretchedness, and sin, began, 

It matters not — let it suffice 

That I have seen one Paradise, 

Or such it seemed to childhood's eyes — 

'T was on the gentle slope, where stood 

The dense and towering niaplewood. 

In summer robed with emerald green. 

With the blue sky revealed between. 

Like vista's opening up to bliss. 
In autumn with tints manifold ; 
Scarlet, amber, orange, gold — 

What Paradise, exceeded this? 
The squirrels gambol'd in the trees. 
Perfume of wild flowers filled the breeze. 
And music, sweet as Eden heard, 
Was warbled by the uncaged bird, 
Nor was access thereto disbarred 
By Cherubim and flaming sword ; 
In summer time I sought its shade. 
Upon its smooth green sward I played. 
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Or rode my swing of grape-vine made ; 

And sugar-making time to me 

Was like an annual jubilee. 

In iron kettles rudely swung; 

On dogwood poles and forks, and hung, 

'Twixt burning logs, day after day, 

We boiled the liquid sweet away. 

I watched the golden syrup boil. 

And ever and anon the while. 

With wooden paddle filled my cup 

And dipped the waxy nectar up. 

My boy's enjoyment was complete. 

And once a year my face was sweet ! 

But woe to him who takes no care, 

And lets his taste become his snare ! 

'Twere well if Eve had tasted less, 

And so with me, I must confess. 

Eve, I suppose, grew sick at heart, 

And I in an adjacent part. 

Aye, had this maple grove a voice, 

'T would tell of griefs as well as joys ; 

'T would tell you how, in childhood's years. 

This ground drank blood of mine, and tears. 

For here I suffered amputation 

By Brother J., who did perform, 
With such dispatch the operation, 

There was no need of chloroform. 
He, boylike, would not take a *'dare," 

Although that dare were meant in sport. 
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And when I tried it, the affair 

Soon brought me out three fingers short. 
Thus Cain was not the only son 

Who drew blood from a brother's veins,- 
But not as then, the smitten one 

Is he, on whom the **mark" remains! 
Poor boy ! He did not mean to do it. 

Nor did I mean he should, poor me ! 
'T was hard to tell which most did rue it, 

When it was over, I or he. 

My childhood antedates the day 
When pride and luxury held vSway. 
In those good times most people thought, 
. You ought to pay for what you bought. 

« 

My home, not destitute of taste. 
Was not adorned with needless waste. 
The spacious fireplace, where swung 
The crane on which the pot was hung ; 
The griddle, skillet, oven, these — 
And such, were the conveniences 
With which the kitchen was supplied : 
For extra times we used beside, 
An oven of brick that stood outside. 
In which to cook the roast, and bake 
Potatoes, biscuit, pies, and cake. 
It may be childish fancy, yet 
Since stoves were used, it seems I get 
With all that has been learned, no food, 
So suited to my taste, so good, 



k 
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As that we had in days of yore. 
Oh ! could I have a taste once more 
Of spare-ribs, cooked before the fire — 
Suspended by a cord or wire ! 

Our best room had a painted door 
And white-washed wall, and on the floor, 
A carpet strip'd with red and blue, 
(The rags were old, the carpet new.) 
In the next room was the long clock, 

And by it stood my trundle bed. 
And on the rack, the old flint-lock. 

Where father kept it overhead. 
That old clock faithful vigil kept. 

Like guardian angel thro' the night. 
Lulled me to sleep, and while I slept. 

Numbered the moments in their flight. 
The low sweet cadence of its bell. 

As on my ear it died away — 
Seemed as it were unearthly knell, 

Or sound of harp which angels play! 

The early settlements were sparse; 

And factories and gold were scarce. 

They had not many luxuries, 

And labored for necessities. 

Pianos, organs, found no room, 

In father's house — instead the loom, 

Uncouth, but useful, and the reel, 

And winding blades, and spinning wheel. 
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My sisters had no time to please 

Admiring dudes on ivory keys. 

The modern belle who spins the street, 

Instead of wool, whose nimble feet 

Are trained to waltz, may suit such boys 

As think that wives are meant for toys. 

My frugal mother rather chose 

To teach her girls to make their clothes, 

Skilled not so much in paint and wax 

As spinning threads of wool and flax. 

They practiced at the humming wheel 

And duets played on loom and reel, 

While merry voices, strong and fine, 

Soprano sung in **Auld lang syne." 

But they are gone — those days are o'er. 

Nor will they e'er return again. 
When women made the clothes they wore, 

And wove the trousers for the men. 

In those good times boys in their teens 

Thought roundabouts of walnut brown, 
And pants of blue and home-made jeans, 
And shirts of flax our mother spun. 
Were good enough to wear to town. 
Nor cared we for a better hat. 
Than those our sisters used to plat 
Of glistening straws of rye or wheat ; 
And girls dressed in their home-spun plaids 
Looked well — at least so thought the lads. 
No scentless flowers adorned their heads, 
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No birds were slaughtered for their plume, 

Nor civet for his rare perfume ; 

No gold, or gems, or glittering pearls, 

Bogus or real, adorned our girls. 

Another thing I'm proud to say — 

No mortgage swept our farm away. 

Ye pampered sons of luxury 
And strangers to frugality. 
Divorced from nature, wed to art, 
Practiced in cheating your own heart. 
Who think the end of life to be 
Amusement ! pity boys like me ? 
Waste not^your pity on a boy 
Whose life tho' plain was full of joy. 
Well rounded muscles, ruddy health, 
A heart content — these, these are wealth 
Which gold and titles can not buy; 
No ! pampered sons of luxury. 
Whose trunk and limbs beneath your fine 
French cloth, are lean as Pharaoh's kine 
And scarce support your weighty head. 
Who have less appetite than bread, 
Grown weary of having nought to do, 
Boys such as I may pity you ! 

My father's table was supplied. 

Not with unwholesome things and stale 

From distant markets, and, beside. 
Our *' cruise and barrel did not fail." 
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For Indiana's virgin soil, 

In garden plot and wood-bound field, 
Gave rich return to honest toil, 

And not less bounteous was the yield 

Of luscious fruits on vines and trees. 
And berry bushes, wild and tame ; 

We gathered garnered store of bees. 

And stream and wood gave fish and game. 

We children were delighted when 

Father, with gun in hand, would mount 

His horse, as he did now and then. 
And take a deer or turkey hunt. 

Not more delighted were we than 

His well trained dog, that understood 

What such maneuvers meant, and ran 
With gleeful bound off toward the wood. 

We were twice glad when father came 
With buck across his saddle swung. 

As oft he did, with other game — 
Turkey or goose, beside it strung. 

At evening, while the kettle boiled. 
Hanging in fire-place on the crane ; 

And venison on the griddle broiled. 
Us children he would entertain. 
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'Twas better than romance to hear 

Him tell the exploits of the day — 
How Rover chased the nimble deer, 

Until he brought the stag to bay, 
Till father came within gunshot 
And fired and dropped him on the spot. 

Those early scenes on memory's page 

Like pleasing pictures still remain ; 
And even now, in riper age, 

I love to trace them o'er again. 

But think not, ye who read my verse. 
That I have nothing to rehearse 
But childhood sports and sensuous joys, 
For I had tasks as well as toys. 

Some tasks there are, though they are few. 

Which even boys delight to do ; 

But 'tis a fact, I've yet to learn, 

That boy e'er was who liked to churn. 

Whatever other boys may say. 

It better suited me to play. 

One time when play I said I would 

My sister told me churn I should ; • 

I had ill luck, (boys often do,) 

I fled, but got but half way through 

The old rail fence's spacious crack 

When sister, swift upon my track, 

Seized hold of me and pulled me back ! 

My home spun suit could not withstand 
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The vigorous grasp of sister's hand ; 
But all is well that well doth end — 
I had to churn, she had to mend. 
Good luck to boy when all the hurt 
In such a case is a torn shirt. 

Not only tasks had I, and toys — 

I went to school like other boys. 

The Hoosier schoolmaster I knew, 

Not such as Eggleston's fancy drew ; 

That sort in ruder sections taught 

The district schools — my parents thought 

These too inferior, and chose 

To place their children under those 

Of higher grade, and such as were 

Under the church's guardian care. 

Controlled by those who would impart 

Instruction to both head and heart. 

With classes in their A, B, C, 
To those in ^* single rule of three," 
Our school was graded ; some were sent 
With no book but a Testament. 
Some from the higher families took 
Comley's or Webster's spelling book. 
I read in Murray's Number Two — 
When I had read my First Book through, 
One piece entitled **Eyes and No Eyes" — 
'Twas like a stroll through Paradise 
To read that piece ; I seemed to see 
What it portrayed so vividly. 
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My spelling book some pictures had — 
One of an old man and a lad — 
The lad perched on an apple limb, 
The farmer throwing turf at him ; 
When turf and moral suasion failed, 
An argument of stones prevailed, 
To. bring the saucebox down the tree, 
Begging for pardon piteously. 

Our school was honored with one class 
In Kirkham's grammar — sister S. 
Composed that class ; our teacher's plan 
(And he was quite a fine young man,) 
Was to hear sister every day, 
When all the rest were out at play. 
'Twas very kind in him to take 
Such extra pains for sister's sake. 

We boys sometimes adjourned our play 

And lingered round to hear her say 

Her grammar lesson \ 'twas so droll 

To hear her chant a rigmarole, 

'Bout nouns and gender, mood and tense. 

One part, however, had some sense — 

I understood that part first rate, — 

I think they called it ''conjugate" — 

'*I love, thoii lovest, he loves; 

We love, you love, they love." 

Do you wonder that I said to Kate : 
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**When we get big we'll conjugate?" 
When teacher heard my sister S. 
Recite, we had a long recess. 

Next, in the progress of events. 

One teacher was employed who thought 
Some of the scholars might commence 

Philosophy, and so they bought 
Some books and organized a class. 

Like righteous Lot the elders vexed 
Their righteous souls. **Alas! Alas! 

What will that airy man do next? 
Did not the Apostle Paul entreat," 

Said they, *' believers to beware 
Philosophy and vain deceit? 

Shun, we admonish you, this snare. 
These books will spoil you, they're unsound ! 
Why, see \ they teach the earth is round ! 
That it turns over every day, — 
And that the sun stands still ; then, pray. 
If that be so how does it rise ? 
(And scripture says it does.) Our eyes 
Bear witness to the fact, and we 
Can't help believing what we see." 
The elders in those days bore rule — 
The books were taken out of school ! 

Conceited pedagogues may sneer 

At this historic reference here. 

Ye modern products of the schools, 
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Who think our grandsires were all fools — 
Withhold your verdict till that day 
When an exacting world will weigh 
Your heads by what your lives have been, 
Compared with those of other men. 
Conceited pedants ! who suppose 
What you don't know, nobody knows — 
Who think all wisdom came with you. 
That it will die whene'er you do — 
The many volumes by you read 
Your grandsires wrote ; you've filled your head 
But from their garnered stores of thought, 
Nor have ye practiced what they taught. 

They had not only head, but hand, 

Your boasted schools by them were planned; 

They built these colleges for you 

Vain drones ! and then endowed them, too ! 

What cares the world 'bout your degree 

A. M., B. S., or Ph. D. ? 

Its judgnient it reserves to see 

Your wisdom proved ere it decide, 

And by this test you must abide — 

''Wisdom is knowledge well applied." * 



'Tis said ''Necessity first invented stools. 
Convenience next suggested elbow chairs," 

And we may say the same of modern tools 
That lessen labor in our farm affairs. 
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How great the stride between the curved steel 
With which our fathers harvested their grain, 

And that self-binder wading thro' the field 
Dropping the well-bound bundles in its train ! 

Between the flail or slowly circHng team 

With which the grain was threshed out on the floor, 

And that huge monster, which with breath of steam. 
And teeth of steel, devours the hoarded store ! 



Yes, Galileo, thou wert right ; 

The world in very deed does move ; 
Without thy glass to aid our sight 

Its onward progress we can prove. 
Our country — what is it compared 

With early childhood time, when we 
Traced ''Olney's Atlas" and prepared 

First lesson in Geography ? 

From Mexico to Oregon, 

From Wabash westward to the shore 
Of the Pacific, was but one 
Vast, alniost unexplored domain 
Of forest, mountain, desert, waste, 
Valley, prairie, fertile plain. 

By herds of buffalo roamed o'er. 
Where undisturbed the Indian chased 
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With wild delight the fleeing game, 
And brought it 'down with deadly aim. 

But now, how changed ! Grim Solitude 

Before the woodman fled apace ; 
Where crowned with curling smoke, once stood 

The Indian wigwam by the lake ; 
Where prowled the bear in densest wood, 

Or screamed the wild fowl in the brake ; 
Where nature's meadows, azure-spanned. 

Stretched fair, but houseless, far and wide. 
By lake and stream on every hand — 
Behold the change ! Now side by side. 
North, south and west, state joins to state. 
What countless fields of yellow maize ! 
What fields of waving rye or wheat ! 
The city takes the wigwam's place. 
And herds of sheep and oxen graze 

Where once grazed herds of buffalo. 
Along the river's glassy tide. 
Where once the birch canoe did glide, 

Now massive steamboats come and go ; 
Where once were only Indian trails. 
Now thundering over iron rails 
The engine rushes madly on. 
And loads of freight and men are drawn 
From 'lake to gulf, from shor^ to shore. 
This wide extended country o'er. 
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Man belts the mighty earth with nerves 
His hands have spun from melted ore ; 

The chained lightning meekly serves 

As tongue and pen, and time and space 

Are made as naught, and from their thrones 

Monarchs may speak as face to face 
To princes in remotest zones. 

Men have no better voice or ear 

Than had our grandsires ; yet while they 

Could not be heard a league, we hear 
One's voice a thousand miles away ; 

And what the czar of Russia said 

At evening is next morning read 

In congress and in parliament, 

To prince of Wales and president ! 

How changed ! For once to take our mail 

The stage and slow pack-horse were used. 
And we relied on wind and sail 

To bring us all our foreign news. 
If one who had prophetic powers 
Had told those worthy sires of ours 

That their own sons would see 
What we have seen, they would have said : 
'*Why, man, youVe surely lost your head — 

Such things can never be ! " 



^ 
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MY MOTHER. 

And when I think of childhood's years. 

I think of her whose lullabys, 
Were music to my infant ears, 
Who kissed away my baby tears, 

Hushed on her breast my infant cries ! 

How bright those early years of mine ! 

But sorrow soon eclipsed my joy ! 
I sadly saw my mother pine, 
And ere I reached the age of nine, 

I was bereft — an orphan boy! 

'Twas when the spring was bright with bloom, 

And music floated on the air. 
Which, balmy was with sweet perfume — 
They bore her to the silent tomb. 

And turned, and left her sleeping there ! 

And time, like a resistless tide. 

Has swept along, and we have laid 
Since then, dear father, by her side, 
And with the years, have multiplied 

The sleepers in the realms of shade ! 

Now distant, grows the backward view. 

And shorter grows the race before ; 
I look around, and those I knew 
In childhood's years are growing few — 

And I — I am a child no more! 
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NEW YEAR'S CAROL. 



I. 

Happy New Year ! Happy New Year ! 
We have watched and he is coming, 
Coming o'er the snow-clad hills 
O'er the frozen brooks and rills, 
Tho' it rain or tho' it snow, 
Tho' the wintry tempest blow, 
Still the Old Year he must go. 
And the New Year he will come 
With a smile of joy to some ; 
And to many he will bring 
Tales of woe and suffering ; 
Still tho' we laugh or tho' we weep. 
Or if we wake or if we sleep. 
Abroad we go or stay at home. 
Still the New Year he will come. 
And the Old Year he must go 
Bearing on his joy or woe. 

Farewell, Old Year ! 

II. 

Welcome, New Year ! Welcome, New Year ! 
Now old Santa Claus doth visit, 
Bringing on his load of toys 
To glad the hearts of girls and boys, 
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Whose stockings hung upon the walls 
He crowds with books and china dolls, 
And candy, nuts, and many things 
At New Year's eve old Santa brings. 
What a fine old chap is he, 
Leading on this jubilee ! 
Tho' he comes when you 're asleep. 
And so softly he doth creep 
Round the house and through the door. 
Lightly treading on the floor. 
So sly you cannot hear him knock 
Nor hear him when he turns the lock, 
And yet a fine old chap is he. 
Always coming merrily. 
We will greet him with a cheer, 
Coming with the coming year. 
Welcome, New Year ! 

III. 

Welcome, Santa ! Welcome, New Year ! 

Now the bursting fire crackers, 

And the louder sound of gun, 

Tell the New Y«ar has begun. 

The little ones begin to call, 

Happy New Year, one and all ! '' 

And, seizing stockings on the wall. 

They rifle .them with nervous paws. 

To find the gifts old Santa Claus 

Has brought them, while their eager eyes 

Grow bigger with the sweet surprise. 
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And crowing baby laughs outright, 
Delighted with the wondrous sight. 
Happy day for little ones I 
Fire crackers, New Year's guns, 
Sounding *mid the shouts of joy 
Of many a bounding village boy ; 
And merry laugh of romping girls 
With rosy cheeks and flowing curls, 
Tell how very joyously 
Youth doth greet this holiday. 

Happy New Year I 

IV. 

Happy New Year ! Happy New Year ! 

We have waited and he meets us. 

With magic power he portrays 

The bygone scenes of other days, 

And childhood's New Year seems again 

To be renewed as it was then. 

The humble cot upon the hill, 

Where grandpa lived, seems standing still, 

Just as we used to see it stand, 

A palace now is not so grand. 

When New Year came we cousins went 

And holiday at grandpa's spent. 

Beginning with the early morn 

Cracking nuts and popping corn, 

Cob houses made and cornstalk fiddles, 

Played charades and games, told riddles. 



L 
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Then whoop and hide, then blindman's buff, 
'Till grandma thought we'd played enough. 
And was spent the livelong day 
In this merry, funny way. 

Our grandma's table — none else knew 
To cook so well as she could do. 
Such puddings, cakes, and curious pies 
As then met our wistful eyes, 
Served with tea things sparkling bright. 
On table cloth all clean and white ; 
Sure, methinks, a finer sight 
Childhood's eyes could not desire. 
When tea was o'er around the fire 
We snugly sat, each in his turn 
Would stir the sticks to make them burn. 
And fan the coals to make them glow. 
And watch the bright sparks upward go. 
And fondly wish we had three times 
As many shining silver dimes ; 
And in the glowing coals we saw 
Such wondrous things as none can draw 
But childhood's fancy, when it sees 
A thousand fairy images 
In the fire and on the wall. 
Where the flitting shadows fall 
Like to phantoms grim and tall. 
Thus passed the busy hours away 
And was spent the New Year's day. 

Childhood's New Year. 



i 
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V. 

Happy New Year, Happy New Year ! 
We have watched and now he meets us. 
Village folks are all astir, 
And muffled well in cloak and fur ; 
The wintry blasts they little fear. 
Turkey dinners rich and rare, 
Evening parties here and there, 
Skating frolics, merry rides. 
And a thousand things besides 
Engage their time, and thus away 
Flies this merry holiday ; 
'Tis sure a happy world to-day. 

Happy New Year! 

VI. 

But 'tis not all a happy New Year. 
Follow me and I will show you, 
Show you quite another way 
Some people spend this New Year's day. 
Let us wander up and down 
Through the streets of many a town. 
Dirty alleys, smoky lanes. 
Where the broken window panes, 
Filled with rags, and creaky door, 
Stand the hovels of the poor. 
Within are ragged girls and boys 
Whom Santa Claus will bring no toys. 
With half clad limbs and naked feet 
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They cannot go out in the street 

To spend this winter holiday 

With other boys and girls at play. 

No candies, cakes, or New Year's pies 

Meet these children's wistful eyes ; 

Fierce the wind blows from the north, 

The embers die upon the hearth, 

They 're cold, but all the wood is gone, 

No other clothing to put on. 

They 're hungry, but they 've no more bread ; 

And down upon their cold straw bed 

These friendless children shiv'ring lie. 

Dreaming, waking, wond'ring why 

Such a bitter lot have they. 

Oh, it is the saddest day ! 

Sad, sad, New Year. 

VII. 

Dreary New Year ! Dreary New Year ! 

To the orphan and the widow. 

The widowed mother sits beside 

The evening fire and strives to hide 

Her heavy sighs and falling tears, 

While the thoughts of other years 

Crowd upon her memory now, 

^yriting furrows on her brow. 

Her home, her heart — that home so late 

The seat of joy, are desolate. 

Her children then a father's joy. 
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A sprightly girl, a rosy boy — 
Her children now are fatherless, 
No more shall he those babes caress. 
At close of day he used to come 
From his day's work bringing home 
Some book or kite or other toy 
To give his darling girl and boy. 
And many a time before he died 
He would take them out to ride 
In his coach, or nice new sleigh, 
Just as he did last New Year's day. 
Now has New Year come once more. 
But not now as it was before. 
That fond father is not there 
In their grief or joy to share, 
For he is dead. No wonder they 
Can't rejoice this New Year's day. 

Sad, sad. New Year. 

VIII. 

Weary New Year ! Dreary New Year ! 
To the sick and suffering. 
With weary limbs and aching head 
They lie upon their feverish bed. 
The many noises out of door 
Make them wish the day was o'er. 
The dainties of the festal board 
Or evening parties can't afford 
The sick and suffering pleasure now, 
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Nor cool the fever of their brow. 
Alas ! how little do they care 
For those trifles light as air, 
Which so much delight the gay 
All this noisy holiday. 

Noisy New Year. 

IX. 

Weary New Year, Dreary New Year, 
To the prisoner in his dungeon. 
The joyous laugh of the village boy 
And the many shouts of joy ; 
The merry singing, wild and clear, 
Of sleighing parties passing near, 
While jingle, jingle, go the bells. 
Resounding through the gloomy cells, 
Remind him there is joy outside 
Those walls — but all to him denied ! 
Remind him of the days when he 
In childhood's home was wild and free. 
He sighs to think those days are o'er. 
And longs to be a child once more. 
For then he could be free to roam 
Or spend his holidays at home. 
He ranges 'round his prison wall 
And drags his heavy chain, but all, 
Alas, is dark and drear within. 
All 'round the huge wall shuts him in. 
The dim light shining through his grate 
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But makes the scene more desolate. 
He knows 'tis New Year, but, alas. 
How heavily the hours pass ! 

Sad, sad. New Year. 

X. 

What is New Year, naught is New Year 
To the millions of the heathen ? 
They know not of the lowly birth 
Of Christ the Lord, who came to earth 
To ransom, and restore lost man 
When time anew his course began. 
But what of those who observe the day. 
Yet scoff its meaning all away? 
Go ask the skeptic ; ask him why 
Christ's Godhead he will still deny. 
For he admits his Deity 
In saying Anno Domini. 
The heathen who with darkened mind 
Grope in the light, are not so blind. 
Nor will their condemnation be 
So great as yours, who say you see ; 
Yet close your eyes against the right 
And stumble in self-chosen night. 
All hail the power of Jesus' name. 
Light of the world ! Let her proclaim 
Thee Lord of all — let heaven hear, 
This mean we by the term **New Year," 

Happy New Year. 
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XI. 

Such is New Year, such is New Year, 
Bringing joy and bringing sorrow. 
Our world is two — two worlds in one — 
A joyful one, a woeful one. 
Here shines brightly gospel light. 
There is darkness, heathen night. 
Joy and sorrow, death and life, 
Sin and goodness, peace and strife. 
Plenty, penury, labor, care. 
Strangely mingled everywhere. 
Tares and wheat grow in one field, 
A bitter sweet earth's fount doth yield. 
Her paradise was marred by sin, 
O happy they who strive to win 
The lost estate, and thus regain 
The blissful and triumphant reign 
Of peace and joy on earth again. 
O favored ones divide your store 
With the sad and friendless poor. 
Think of the lonely widows' sighs. 
Think of the helpless orphans' cries. 
Think of the hopeless sufferers, 
Think of the pining prisoners. 
Think of those who are lost in sin. 
Strive their wandering feet to win 
Back again to virtue's way. 
This will make this New Year's day 

A happy New Year. 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 



( Suggested ou seeing a picture of the same.) 



Dear home of my childhood ! this picture of thee, 
With fondest of memories enraptures my heart ; 

Tho' I roam far and near, there is no place to me 
So fondly remembered, so dear as thou art. 

I seem to be revelling in youth's blithesome days. 

And the scenes of my childhood have come back again ; 

I sit by the fire, with its up-rushing blaze. 

That curled *round the kettle that hung on the crane. 

And many a loved object doth fancy replace. 
In kitchen and parlor, in chamber and hall ; 

The old-fashioned clock, with its smooth walnut case ; 
The picture-crowned mirror that hung on the wall. 

And dearest of all is my own trundle-bed, 

In its place in the corner, in the rear of the room, 

Upon which, in childhood, I slept, overspread 

With blue and white coverlet from mother's own loom. 
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I seem to see father, as he used to sit, 

By the side of the jamb in the big rocking chair, 

With the old family Bible, and reading from it 

With chant slow and measured, and solemn as prayer. 

I see my dear mother, as she sits at the wheel, 
And the stock on the distaff grows slender anon, 

As spool after spool is wound on the reel, 

And large grows the skein as the evening draws on. 

And brothers and sisters my fancy supplies 
At study, or task, or with fun brimming o*er ; 

While pussy sits purring with half-open eyes, 

Beside her the dog, stretched at length, on the floor. 

In the yard are the mulberry, lilac and rose, 

0*er the arbor and garden fence clambers the vine ; 

The cattle and sheep in the pasture repose, 

While saunter in barn-yard the poultry and swine. 

Dear home of my childhood ! I rouse from this dream, 
These pictures my fancy has painted to me — 

I rouse me, but Oh ! things are not what they seem, . 
Nor will I e*er see them as they used to be ! 
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IN MEMORIAM. 



[ The following poem was written on the first anniversary of the death of I. P. Evans, 
of Richmond, Tnd., which occurred on the 28th of 9th month, 1882, and is supposed to 
represent the feelings of the family.] 



I. 

'Twas Autumn, 
And one year ago to-day, 
The morn was past ; 
Between the parted fleecy clouds the sun 
His golden ray 
Across the dial cast, 
And the shadow pointed to the hour of one. 
Wheels rolled o'er the pavement, and a long 

Procession wound its way 
Around the hill-side to our home. 

Within that home there lay 
One dear- to us, dressed ready for the tomb. 

A numerous throng 
Of friends assembled there to pay 
Their last fond tribute of respect, and say 
That word so hard to speak — Farewell — 
To one whom they had known so long 
And loved so well. 



\ 
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II. 

'Twas Autumn, and the year 

Began to wane ; the bloom 
Of Spring was gone ; the perfume 
Of the early rose had died ; the sear 

Had touched the leaf, 
Which fell (fit emblem of our grief) 

As fell our tear. 

And Nature seemed that day 

To grieve, if we might say 

That Nature ever grieves ; 

And yet her funeral dress 
Was not the dark habiliments of gloom, 
But rather those of loveliness ; 

For myriad leaves 

Were still upon the trees 
And, trembling in the breeze, 
Displayed their varied hues of green. 
And gold, and scarlet, to adorn the scene. 

III. 

As just before the breath 
Of Autumn crisps the leaves 

And causes them to fall. 
And Nature weaves 
With her own hand her pall 
And shroud, she dons her loveliest dress. 
And in her dying doth assume 
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An aspect that appears far less 

To speak of death 
Than finished life ; so he, for whom 
We that day poured our grief, 
Was gathered to the tomb, 

As the ripened sheaf 
Which the reaper gathers home. 

IV. 

'Twas just a year, 
One year ago to-day. 
We laid his clay 
Upon the bier; 
And it was borne away 
To the house of prayer. 
He used to love that spot, and there 
It seemed most fitting he should go once more ; 
But not now as of yore : 
That heart that used to thrill 
With holy joy, was cold and still ; 
His voice, in other days so often heard 
Within those walls, now speaks no word ; 

His hand, that used to close 
With Friendship's grasp upon the hand of those 
He used to love (and many such there were). 
Lay motionless. His friends were there ; 
They meet once more upon the sacred spot 
Where they were wont to meet. He heeds them 
not. 
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V. 

Year by year, 
E'er since on this same ground 
The Indian built his wigwam, and the deer 
Sped through the forest driven by the hound 
Of the adventurous pioneer — 

Each year since then 
The followers of Fox and Penn 
Were wont to gather here 

From far and near. 
Here Friend would meet with Friend, 

And they would spend 
A holy week, meeting from day to day 
To wait upon the Lord ; to pray 
Together for His blessing, and to hear 
The Gospel's joyful sound ; 
To hold wise counsel, seeking one great end — 
The cause of their Redeemer to extend. 
That cause to them so dear. 

VI. 

'Twas at a time like this 
One year ago, that we 
Assembled in that same huge edifice 
To solemnize the burial rite. As he, 
The silent sleeper, resting on the bier, 
Was settled in the midst, the tear 
Stole silently from many an eye; 
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And, save the heaving of the mourner's sigh, 

A sacred stillness for a moment reigned : 

All seemed to feel that they had lost a friend. 

The voice of prayer 

Ascended there, 
And suited words from" Holy Writ were read : 
**Who die in Him, thrice blessed are the dead/' 
The preacher, pointing to the life he led, 
A fitting tribute to his memory paid ; 
And, telling of the • wond'rous grace that made 
His life illustrious, called on all to heed 
The same rich grace, and such a life to lead. 

VII. 

'Tis just a year 
Since he was here ; 
He was borne away, 
And we laid his clay 
In the narrow house where still it sleeps ; 
There the violets bloom 
Around his tomb. 
And the ivy creeps. 
And tearless weeps 
The willow, whose boughs, 
Depending low. 
Kiss, as they wave, 
The flowers that grow 
On Isaac's grave. 
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VIII. 

'Tis just a year, — 
He has been — where? Not here 
Where flowers that fade 
And leaves that sear, 
Bud, bloom, then fall 
Beneath the touch of Autumn, all 
Odorless, colorless, decayed, 
Back to the sod. 
He is not here, 
But there — 
In the Paradise of God. 
There perennial llowers bloom. 
Not round a tomb — 
No tombs are there, 

Or tear 
Is shed ; no tolling bell 

Or mournful knell 
Is heard, or sad farewell. 

IX. 

'Tis just a year, 
And he has been 
In heaven, while here 
We have been left, where sin. 
And death, and tear. 
Shed over buried love, 
And disappointed hope and fear, 
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Chequer life, and make 
The stout heart break 
And sigh for rest 
Among the blest 
In the home above. 
Now wait we here 
Like those who linger long upon the shore 
To watch the outbound ship that bore 
Loved ones away, till mast 
And hull have passed 
Beyond their sight. So look we o'er 
With longing eyes toward that shore 
From which our loved return to us no more. 

X. 

Oft sudden tempests, shredding shroud and sail, 

Lash Ocean's surges into hoary foam ! 
In such a war of elements how vain 
The vaunted strength of nations ! Oh, how frail 
Are all their fleets, though clad in iron mail ! 
Old Ocean tosses them upon his waves 
As boys their toys ; and oft to watery graves, 
Without a coffin and without a knell. 
Consigns the vanquished foe ! Ah, who can tell 
When launched the ship the harbor she will gain ? 

Full many a voyager in sight of home 
Has perished in the storm. And since Life's sea 

Has wrecks and storms, shall we 
Wish he were here who has passed safely o'er 
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And moored his barque upon a stormless shore ? 
No ! let us joy that he has been a year 

Beside the clear 
River of Life, walking in white, 

Enshrined in light 
Whose source is God. And he has trod 
The golden street. His feet 
Have pressed the very sapphire beneath His seat; 
And with the throng 
Which no man can number, 
He has bowed in wonder; 
His eyes have seen the eternal King 
In His matchlesjs glory ; 
y\nd his tongue has sung 

The new song, 
Redemption's story. 
Which none but the ransomed sing ! 

XI. 

No earthly year 
Is one perpetual Spring. 
This sublunary sphere 

Is not all tropic. 
Where skies are always clear, 

And birds forever sing. 
Chill Winter blows with icy breath, 
And Summer's face is blanched in death ; 
In viewless air, with noiseless loom, 
He weaves a stainless shroud of snow, 
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And with it wrapping Summer's bloom, 
Consigns it to an icy tomb, 

Then moans a dirge of woe 
Oh, how unHke is this to that high world of bliss 
In which our loved and mourned has had a year ! 

Oh, what a year ! 
No setting sun 

And rising star 
As we have here 

To mark how far 
The race is run, 

Or tell how near 
Some distant goal 
Before the soul : 
The goal is won, 
The race is done ! 
No changing seasons come and go. 
No winter blasts or tempests blow, 
No torrid zone or arctic clime. 
No alternating day and night 

Are there, but light, 
Changeless, ethereal, and bright — 
A fadeless Spring, and beauty too sublime 
For mortal sight. 



XII, 



Oh, what a year ? 
Eternity has no year. 
What we call Time 
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Is unknown there ; 
And there is nothing here 
With which we can compare 

Eternity. 
The azure hath its bound, 

Tlie ocean hath its shore, 
The spheres their ample round 
Will run e'erwhile ; but o'er 
And o'er, and o'er, the score 
Of their amazing cycles might be told. 
But all would fail 
To mark one unit in the scale 
Of eternity ! 

XIII. 

O Earth! O Earth! 
The. fairest scenes to which thou givest birth 

Are evanescent as the sparkling dew 
That beads the verdure of a summer morn ! 
No rose but has its thorn. 
No eye without its tears. 
Swift speed the years ! 
To infancy, old age is but to-morrow, 
And infancy, to age seems yesterday ; 
And childhood's days, so blithe and free from 

sorrow, 
Seem scarce begun till they have passed away. 
Soon we grow old 
And feeble, and the hue 
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Of youth and health doth pale 

Upon the cheek, and few 
Are our days; and as a tale that's told 
We spend them, and each year 

That passes here 
Leaves us one less to spend. 
Thus on till comes the end. 
But not so there : all things are new. 

And beauty's bloom 
Ne'er shrivels up with age ; the eye 
Doth not grow dim ; the sky 
Is never overhung with clouds of gloom 
For past misdeeds ; and boding fear 
Comes never, drinking up 
Present happiness and chasing hope. 
No changes come 

In that blessed home, 
Unless to soar 

To heights untrod before, 
And range 
Over new fields of glory, be a change. 
Such is heaven, and such eternity ; 
Then let Time speed, whate'er its changes be, 
This thought our hearts shall cheer : 
That we are drawing near 
Our home, and Isaac's year 
In heaven leaves him none the less 
Of heaven's eternal blessedness. 
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SPHING. 

Man-h 2.'), IHiK). 



The sun has passed the ecjuinox ; 

The air, made warm by tropic beams, 
Comes with the south wind, and unlocks 

The ice-imprisoned lakes and streams ; 
The softened earth drinks in the frequent showers, 

And hoards within her depths the liquid store. 
To be exhaled again when summer hours 

Shall clothe with green her hills and vales once more. 

I hear the blue bird's note again. 

Again I hear the robin sing ; 
Around the old shed flits the wren — 

Glad heralds, these, of coming spring ! 
And flocks of geese, in geometric lines 

Defile, liked winged troops, across the sky 
To far north lakes concealed by reeds and pines, 

With clarion voices chanting as they fly.- 

And while the wild goose northward flies, 

The long dark rivers southward flow. 
From where the snow-capp'd mountains rise 

To the dark, heaving gulf below ; 
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From the Blue Ridge and Alleghany hills, 
And the deep canons of the rocky West, 

The Mississippi's channel over-fills 

And drives its surplus o'er the levee's crest, 

And thro' the valley, far and wide, 

While man, all powerless to check, 
Beholds, dismayed, the turbid tide 

Reduce the work of years to wreck ! 
The frightened game the flood-bound hill-tops, throng. 

And drift-wood floats thro' towns whence all have fled ; 
The fields resound not with the plowman's song, 

But wails of houseless groups are heard instead.* 

What contrasts mark the Spring's advent ! 

While thousands their glad welcojne sing. 
Elsewhere upon our continent 

No time is dreaded as the Spring ! 
And while March gives us some reviving life. 

We look for April that will give us more. 
With less, perchance, of elemental strife, — 

Nor will we $igh when changeful March is o'er. 



NOTE.— The circumstances referred to in these lines will be explained by the fol- 
lowing, which is clipped from a paper of contemporaneons date: " Great flood in the 
Mississippi, and some of its tributaries has caused much distress, loss, and labor in the 
South during two weeks past. By great labor, and watching along the dikes. New 
Orleans has not been greatly submerged. Otlier cities and towns have been under 
water, and farms for miles have had fences and all floatable objects washed away. 
Many families have been obliged to vacate their houses." 
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WINTER. 



A SONNET. 

His empire lies within the arctic zone, 
His palace stands amid eternal snow, 
Whose crystal columns glitter in the glow 

Of the aurora that enshrines his throne ; 

In grandeur inaccessible, alone, 

Environed round by many an icy floe 

He reigns, a monarch, free from any foe — 

A realm and empire has he all his own — 
Yet ever and anon a march he steals 

On sunnier climes, and, prostrate at his feet. 

Earth's vernal beauty lies ; his icy breath 

Seals up the streams — the solid earth congeals 

He stamps on her the lineaments of death, 

And wraps her in a stainless winding sheet. 



NOVEMBER. 



A SONNET. 

It is November; plaintive as the moan 

Of an Indian mourner sounds the evening breeze 
As on it rushes through th' dismantled trees. 

The robin and the oriole have flown 

To sunnier climes, and, sheltered 'neath the eaves. 
The sparrows twitter. In the valley, strewn 
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In wild confusion, lie the withered leaves : 
Fit emblem of those blighted joys of ours 

That in life's spring-time quickly bud and swell, 

But in life's autumn quite as quickly fade 

And fall beneath our feet like summer flowers. 

We look beyond and ask : Oh, was man made 
To sigh in vain for scenes perennial? 



EVENING. 



Serenely smiles the sinking sun 

And sheds his parting ray. 
Till orbs of night their course begun 

Announce the close of day. 

List ! now is music soft and low. 

Instead of noisy mirth. 
More soft the evening zephyrs blow 

The breath of slumbering earth ; 

The stilly twilight calls the mind 

To silence quite as still. 
Thought soars and leaves the world behind 
With all its good and ill. 

Who would not welcome such an hour. 

Exempt from busy care, 
And think of Him whose unseen power 

Is moving everywhere ? 
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LINES 

INSCRIBED ON A REPUBLICAN TICKET CAST AT THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN 1856. 



1851. 



Go, thou freeman*s weapon, go ! 

And with thee go a freeman's prayer ; 

Effect the tyrant's overthrow; 

Let freedom triumph everywhere. 

I tremble, as I send thee forth, 

For freedom trembling in the scale ; 

But thou, a scruple from the North 

May'st turn the beam for Northern weal ! 



THE MANIACS REVERIE. 



A FRAGMENT. 

What's in this heart, alas, how few 

Are those who know or care to know ; 

What once was there too many knew, 
What is to be none can foreshow. 

What once I was I am not now. 
And what I am I may not be ! 

Yet, none can change me, none but Thou, 
O God ! then issue Thy decree ! 



V 
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HOW SURE IT IS. 



How sure it is the hand of death 

Will still this heart that beats so high; 

Will chill this warm yet fleeting breath, 
And dim and close this hope-lit eye. 

How sure eternity will dawn 

With all its light upon my soul, 

When, every cloud and veil withdrawn. 
My changeless state I shall behold. 

Oh ! solemn thought ! Yon million stars. 
Were every single star a sun. 

To measure each ten million years, 
In long succession, one by oue. 

Those stars would shine and then retire, 
Each in its turn from out the sky. 

And I should see the last expire, 
And yet live an eternity ! 

I had a birth, and yet possess 
A soul as deathless as God is ! 

How like a worm ! How like a God ! 
What mystery of mysteries ! 

I scarce know what I am, or whence, 
Nor yet all that which I may be ; 

Yet I, eternal ages hence, 
Must live in joy or misery ! 
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Chained to no earthly thing to mar 
Or numb its sensibilities, 

the soul shall feel more keenly far 
The sense of woe or happiness. 

Father in Heaven, disturb my ease ; 

Let every error be forgiven ; 
Teach me each passing hour to seize 

And for it win an age in heaven. 



TO 



Within those eyes of thine there gleams 

A liquid, deep and tender light, 
Like some lone star that mildly beams 
In stillness from the vault of night. 
And if perchance some lonely wanton tear 

Brings moisture o^er those tender orbs of blue, 
Methinks they do more lovely far appear 
Than early violets steeped in morning dew. 

Those melting tones of thine inspire 
Such thrills of rapture in the ear, 
That seraphs might unstring the lyre 

And stoop those thrilling strains to hear. 
And if in that high world our own above 

That voice be tuned more sweetly than in this. 
Oh ! when I reach that happy home of love. 
To hear that Voice would consummate my bliss. 
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Such charms of loveliness and grace 

Are found at once combined in thee, 
That Flora would with all her race 
To match them insufficient be. 
And oh ! if that pure soul which all may view, 
Resplendent looking from those eyes of thine. 
Be mild and tender as their violet hue, 
Thou wert by far less mortal than divine. 



LINES ON THE DEATH OF GEN. GRANT. 



Hark, I hear the tolling bell ! 
It is the fallen hero's knell. 
Alas, the conqueror had to yield ! 
No more he triumphs on the field ! 
Where was his staff, his legions, where ? 
Why came ye not to guard him there? 
Ye veterans whom your champion led 
In triumph o'er the gory dead, 
Could ye not rescue him ? Ah ! No. 
Ye had no power 'gainst such a foe, 
Too well he dealt the deadly blow 
And laid a nation's hero low. 
I hear the slowly tolling bell, 
I count the while it tolls his knell — 
One — two — three — four — 
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Yet more — still more — 

Three, and three score. 

Ring, quivering bell ! 

Toll, toll, toll his knell ! 

The iron nerves that belt the land 

From Kennebec to Rio Grande, 

From capitol toward either pole 

Transmit the tidings. Toll, toll, toll 

A thousand bells. 

And each the same sad tidings tells: 

To-day a nation's hero fell. 

One foe at last he could not brave. 

The nation that loved him so well 
Alas ! was impotent to save 
The man it fawned on from the grave. 

Ring, quivering bell 

Toll, toll his knell ! 

Toll, slowly toll, 

Peace to his soul. 

Low droops the banner on the mast. 
The sable crape across it hung. 

Men walk the streets with eyes downcast. 
One theme engages every tongue. 

Our land as one, (in strife so late,) 
Will honor now the fallen chief. 

And north and south, east, west, each state, 
Will share alike a common grief. 
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Nor do we stand alone and mourn, 

For distant nations pause to hear 
The tidings that are swiftly borne 

From hemisphere to hemisphere, 

And pay the tribute of a tear. 
Perchance where the Thames and Tiber roll 
The bells to-day were heard to toll, 
Were tolled to tell 
That a hero fell 
In a sister land, but not in war. 
Ring bells afar ! 
Ring bells at home, 
In every hamlet, every dome ! 
His sabre in its scabbard lies, 

His pen is poised upon its rest, 
A dark eclipse broods o'er his eyes. 

His hand lies pulseless on his breast. 
That hand will draw the sword no more. 
No more will trace the white page o'er. 

Low droops the banner on the mast. 
The sable crape across it swings ; 

Life flitted like a shadow past. 

And greatness found an end at last 
Where end all sublunary things. 

Ring, quivering bell. 

Toll, toll his knell. 

Toll, toll, toll. 

Toll, slowly toll ! 
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You seem to say, 

As you toll and sway, 

As you sway and toll, 
And as the last sound dies away 
You seem to say 
Peace, peace for aye, 

Peace to his soul ! 



THE DEATH OF GEN. SHERMAN. 



O death! thou mighty conqueror of our race, 

No panoply can turn aside thy dart ! 
At thy chill touch crowns topple, and the face 

Of conqueror grows pale, and still his heart ! 

Sherman is dead ! The hero scarce expires 
Until, outspeeding time itself, the word 

Goes flashing o'er a thousand quivering wires, 
And men on every continent have heard. 

Our counsellors in legislative halls. 

Struck dumb with awe, their busy work suspend ; 
The banner floats above our capitols. 

From whose arched doorways folds of crape depend, 

But he must go ! armed legions could not hold 
The man that legions conquered, legions led ; 

That life can not be ransom'd e'en with gold ! 
Affection can not wake the slumbering dead ! 
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Go, ye that loved him, veterans whom he lov'd, 
Go lay him gently to his dreamless rest. 

By righteousness your loyalty be proved — 
Who best serves God, his country serves the best. 



ON THE SAME. 



A man whom Fame 

Has given a name 
On the page of history, 

Renown'd in war, 

And known afar 
As the man who marched to the sea, 

Has moved again, 
But not as then, 

For now, alone went he ; 

And not where laves 

Atlantic's wave^. 
But to the shoreless sea. 

Ah ! he is dead ! 

The man who led 
A host to victory ! 

The fight is o'er, 

He leads no more 
Battalions to the sea ! 
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Our nation now 

Will pause, I trow, 
To honor his memory, 

Its halls will drape 

All 'round with crape, 
For Sherman, who marched to the sea. 

Altho' its grief 

May linger, brief 
Our nation's halt will be, 

It will rush on, 

Tho' he is gone. 
Brave Sherman, who marched to the sea. 

In our great land 

No single man 
Is a necessity ; 

It has outlived men 

And will again, 
E'en Sherman, who marched to the sea. 



THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 



What sound is that I hear 

In mournful tone ? 

Is it the moan 

Of the dying year? 
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Old year, wilt thou not pause a moment here 

In thy swift career, 

And ere we part declare to me 
How stands the account 'twixt me and thee? 
The days, the hours, the moments that are given. 
How many lost, how many unimproved? 
The old year answered as the hour hand moved 
Then lingered while the bell told out eleven, 

'*The record is in heaven!" 

But hold ! departing year, 

I fear 

The record will appear 

With odds against me, debt 

After debt unmet ; 

Some word misspoken. 

Some vow broken, 

Some trespass on a brother's right, 

Some kind act left undone, 

Some kindly word I might 

Have spoken I did not speak ; 

Some mourner's tear 
I might have dried, still left upon his cheek. 

O, say, departing year, 

O, say, can none 
Of thy departed moments come again to me? 
Again the night wind, sighing mournfully, 

My lattice shook, and to my ear 

An answer gave — **Not one!'' 
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The clock ticks on, 

And through the purple veins 

My blood is coursing, time speeds on in her flight 
And bears me on this night ! 

One hour more, and the old year will be gone ! 

He pauses not for me ! ah, he disdains 

My feeble call, nor halts in Jiis career ! 

But say, old year. 
What must I do if I can not recall 

Departed hours, and all 

The past remains 
Unalterably fixed, and it is true 
The record is not right ? What must I do ? 

The night wind sighed once more. 

More plaintive than before — 
'Twas the last whisper of the dying year. 
And hope revived as this voice fell on my ear — 
** Heaven is gracious, go quickly and implore 

His pardon, and renew 

Thy covenant with God — Adieu ! " 

I turned to view 
The face of the old year. 
The dying year, when, lo ! he had moved on ! 

He was forever gone ! 

Dec. 31, '90. 
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LINES 

SUGGESTED ON SEEING A FLORAL CROSS, CROWN AND ANCHOR 

ON THE COFFIN OF THE LATE MRS. R. H. JOHNSON, OF 

OSKALOOSA, IOWA, WHO DIED SEPT. 20, 189O. 



The voyager has reached the blissful shore. 
Where 'Storms come never, and she has laid down 
The cross which for her Master here she bore ; 
No cross is there, she anchor needs no more ; 
She wears henceforth a never-fading crown. 



LINES 

ADDRESSED TO REV. A. B. EARL, D. D., ON THE OCCASION OF HIS 

GOLDEN WEDDING. 



You found, dear doctor, a retiring girl. 

When you were young, and won her for your bride. 
Yourself untitled, you made her an Earl, — 

'Tis well, when worth and titles are allied. 

Unmarried folks, so Franklin used to say. 
Are somewhat like a half a pair of shears ; 

And I suppose you, too, once thought that way — 
What think you now at the end of fifty years? 
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The modest vine that could not mount alone 
Around the sturdy oak, itself entwines ; 

The oak, half-shorn of beauty once its own, 
Looks grandly beautiful decked with the vine's. 

No hurricane that bends the lofty oak 

But bends the ivy round it twined as well. 

Nor can it long survive the fatal stroke 

That one day shall its strong supporter fell. 



THREE SCORE AND TEN. 



[Hupi)0«e(l tt» exprosN the fwIiii^H of Wiuxliiiijrton Hadley, of Lawrence, Kansaji, 

on his 7()lh Jnrthday, 18K7.J 



Three score and ten ! when years were few 
How distant to me seemed this day ! 

But backward turning now to view. 
It seems almost as yesterday. 

In youth how very leisurely 

The sands of time shrank in the glass ! 
But now, it almost startles me 

To see how rapidly they pass ! 

Hope painted many a fairy scene 
In youth, and lured me gayly on, 

But when age brought me to the screen 
The picture I had seen was gone ! 
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And shadows which my youthful fears 

Across my future pathway threw, 
Have fled, oft times, as disappears 

The mirage, as I nearer drew. 

The good I hoped for oft came not, 

And oft came not the dreaded ill ; 
An unseen hand has shaped my lot. 

And faith assures me shapes it still. 

The port before me lies in mist, 

Through which my vision can not peer; 

I know not just how far it is. 

But this I know — it must be near. 

I can not pause, e'en if I would — 

Resistlessly the tide sweeps down ! 
I would not check it if I could — 

Assur'd 'tis better farther on. 

What voyager would check his speed 

When homeward bound, and almost home? 

Then let this empty world recede 
I hail with joy the world to come. 
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COASTING. 



An independent character 

We have in our town, — 
The boy that draws his sled up hill 

For the fun of sliding down. 

No sooner does the sleet or snow 

Envelope the hill-side, 
Than with a shout he hurries out. 

That he may have a slide. 

The streets and sidewalks now are his, 

Without or tax or lease ; 
He claims the right to slide in spite 

Of council or police. 

Ah ! See him like an avalanche . 

As down, pell-mell, he glides ; 
*His sled may wreck, or break his neck 

What odds, just so he slides? 

Go it, my boy ! The time is short. 

The snow will melt away; 
Slide while you can, you'll be a man 

Too old to slide some day ! 



1891. 
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MAN'S DEPENDENCE AND PERVERSENESS. 



Man is possessed of wondrous powers, 

And mighty things can do ; 
Can seas explore, build lofty towers. 

And tunnel mountains through. 
And he can rushing rivers turn. 

Fill lakes, and lakes can drain ; 
But there's one thing he can not do — 

He can not make it rain. 

Yes, man is growing wondrous wise. 

So wise that he can tell 
What are the probabilities, 

And sometimes guess right well. 
He other things besides can do — 

He knows how to complain, 
And fan himself, and fret and stew. 

But he can't make it rain. 

And when it rains, and rains and rains. 

Till he gets tired of it. 
He turns the tune, and still complains, 

But can not make it quit. 
If heaven would only let him take 

Affairs in his own hands. 
What grand improvements he would make 

On the Almighty's plans ! 
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He would not have one month so wet, 

Another scorched with drouth, 
Nor dry all o'er the North and West 

And flooded East and South. 
The wonder is God is so kind, 

While man is so perverse, 
He gives us blessings manifold 

While we deserve His curse ! 

Have we good crops — the price is low. 

Or, if we have to buy. 
Oh, then, to live it costs us so — 

The prices are so high ! 
Good crops or poor, we will have rum, 

So half of God's good grain 
Goes to the still. What wonder,^ then, 

That God withholds the rain. 

1890. 



TO MY WIFE 



ON OUR THIRTY-SECOND MARRIAGE ANNIVERSARY. 



Dear wife, 'tis thirty years and two. 
Since we stood side by side. 

And when I gave myself to thee, 
And took thee for my bride. 
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As the charm'd bird, or e'er it knew, 
Had yielded to the charmer's charms. 

So we, both willing victims, flew, 
Each captive to the other's arms. 

Let us imagine we are young 

Once more, just like we used to be ; 
Songs that in other days I sang, 

Come listen while I sing to thee : 



There is a name to me more dear, 
Than love, or dove, or fairy — 

A name I most delight to hear — 
O, it is thine, Elvira. 

And were I exiled far away 
To some clime wild and fiery, 

'Twould be no hardship there to stay, 
If thou wert there, Elvira. 

There is a heart where mine alone. 
Can find repose when weary, 

It throbs responsive to my own — 
O. it is thine; Elvira. 

Then shall I claim that heart of thine 

( O pardon the inquiry ) ; 
But say again, wilt thou be mine. 

And only mine, Elvira ? 



But yet we're not quite young, we know — 
No, wife ; we are more than half-way old ; 

That tell-tale mirror tells me so, 
If nothing else the truth had told. 
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The cradle in the garret stands, 
Unoccupied the trundle-bed ; 

No more we teach the dimpled hands 
To stroke the hair on pussy's head. 

The auburn from my locks is gone, 
And from thy cheek the rose's hue ; 

Yet love wanes not, and will live on, 
Increasing as the years grow few. 

True love — such love as thine and mine 
Is not of earth, and can not die ; 

True hearts their tendrils closer twine. 
And firmer grow as years go by. 

And, like the fabled bird which rose 
Anew out of its funeral pile. 

So other joys instead of those 

Of bygone years have come the while. 

Our children are more dear, I trow. 
Since they to riper years have grown ; 

Not playthings, but companions now. 
They are no less, than then, our own. 

And babes have come to us again ; 

Without the care we have the joy, 
Our grand pets make us feel as when 

Their father was a romping boy. 
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Our life has been a varied one, 

But crowned with blessings day by day, 

Less thorns than roses have been strewn 
Beneath our footsteps all the way. 

And we have journeyed, side by side. 

The fertile western prairies o'er, 
Across Ontario's glassy tide, 

Along New England's sea-girt shore. 

And here at milestone thirty-two. 

We find ourselves to-night, dear wife, 

And backward look in calm review 
Upon the open page of life. 

And here we yield our grateful praise 

To heaven for all his gifts so free — 
Of blessings which have crowned our days 

Of temporal kind, first I place thee. 



IN MEMORY OF LYDIA O. GREEN. 



( Supposed to represent the feelings of her daughter.) 



Again returns the gladsome spring. 

The south wind fans the leafless boughs, 
Above the brook the blackbirds sing 
Or follow where the farmer ploughs. 
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Upon the shed the cooing dove 
Calls to her mate responsively, 

The squirrel gambols in the grove, 
The lambkin gambols on the lea. 

And soon the violets will bloom 

Just where they bloomed a year ago; 

The lilac yield its rich perfume, 
The wild bee sip the apple blow. 

But while this gladsome change has come 
And spring's bright hours the earth restore, 

A saddening one has marked my home — 
My home is what it was no more. 

Death drew with faultless aim his bow. 
Dear mother was his mark, no shield 

Could turn the shaft, now she lies low, 
From mortal sight for aye concealed. 

When night her sable curtain draws. 

And darkness spreads the landscape o'er, 

I light the evening lamp, then pause — 
I seem to hear her voice once more ; 

But silence mocks my listening ear, 
I look in vain her form to see, 

I speak and pause again to hear, 
But only echo answers me. 



1885. 
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The silent picture on the wall, 

Her cane, the old familiar chair — 
Her spectacles, her knitting, all 

The stern reality declare. 

When wrapt in sleep, deceitful dreams 

The scenes of bygone days renew; 
How sweet the fleeting fancy seems ! 

How sad to find it is not true ! 

Be still, my restless heart, and cease 

Thy fruitless pining, dry thy tear; 
Hear thou a voice from heaven: ''Peace, 

My daughter, I await thee here." 



THE TWO EMBLEMS. 



A cloud, one snowy, beauteous one. 

Rose from the smiling West 
Just as the summer evening sun 

Was sinking to his rest. 

I watched that cloud with sweet delight. 

Up toward the zenith fly. 
When lo ! it vanished from my sight 

Upon the fair blue sky. 
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And then, methought it did appear 
Like love which earth supplies, 

It glitters for a moment here. 
But oh I how soon it dies ! 

Then night her sable curtain swung, 
Meanwhile, and veiled the scene, 

When far on airy nothing hung. 
One twinkling star was seen. 

Unchanged, Td watched that same bright star 

Poised in its place above, 
I said this is an emblem fair 

Of pure and heaven-born love. 

That still remaineth pure and bright. 
When sunny hours have flown, • 

And shineth not with borrow'd light. 
But shines itself alone. 



LINES 



ON THE DKATH OF MRS. MURRAY, OF GLENS FALLS, N. Y 



The warfare is ended — the veteran reposes ; 

The rest of the victor is now her reward ; 
More fragaant and lovely than garlands or roses 

Is the well-ripened sheaf garnered thus by her Lord. 
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NEW YORK'S NEW YEAR. 



A sound of revelry and mirth, 

Rang in ^ thousand ears, 
As proud New York prepared to meet 
An exchange of the years. 
The gay ones thought not of the poor 
That, starving, pined around their door. 

Wild riot reigned — sure, one would think 
A happier day ne'er shone ; 

They thought not of expense and health. 
But present joy alone. 
Gay, thoughtless ones, your lavished store 
^^^uld feed a thousand hungry poor. 

Then save your bounty to relieve 

The suffering 'round you here. 
And this would be a deed more worth 
To herald a New Year, 
And heaven would bless you all the more 
For giving to the humble poor. 

Wild riot reigned — the old year stood 

Amid this scene sublime. 
But not alone upon the brink. 
Of passing out of time ; 
For there were many starving poor 
With whom the struggle was almost o'er. 
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Wild riot reigned ! But hark ! a shriek, 

A cry, but not of fear ; 
A shriek that made the blood run cold, 
But not of the dying year. 
Dance on ! It ushered from the door 
Of yonder cot where dwell the poor ! 

But some, within whom burned a spark 

Of feeling, hastened there ; 
They saw within, Oh ! horrid sight ! 
The last work of despair ; 
They saw within, the wretched poor — 
Self-murder'd, stretched upon the floor. 

They saw a dying baby, too. 

Oh! worse than all the rest — 
Dying in want of the very crumbs 
That to the dogs were cast. 
Starvation at the very door 
Of luxury ! But they were poor. 

Starvation in the midst of wealth ! 

What brought them to starvation ? 
Rum? Idleness? No, 'twas hard times - 
The want of occupation. 
Sympathy sickens. Tell me no more 
Of hard times, and the New York poor ! 

Philanthropy cries louder still; 
*'Tell it to all the world, 
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And let our banner of liberty 
Be once again unfurled. 
Invite the nations to our shore, 
For here 's the place to starve the poor. 

Tell Europe that her factories 

At small expense are fed ; 
They take the labor from our men, 
And give them death instead. 
Tell England that we buy her store 
Of wealth at small expense — the poor." 



Then let us think of dying men. 

When we think of the dying year, 
That where the angel now writes **sin 
He may write instead **a tear.'* 
And thinking aright we shall be sure 
To try to help the humble poor. 



ff 



LINES IN AN ALBUM. 



Life is too short for us to waste 

The precious moments God has given ; 

Who best improves the life that is 
Is fittest for the life in heaven. 



887. 
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ON THE DEATH OF P. L. THOMAS, 

OF OSKALOOSA, IOWA, 189O. 



The form we loved in coldness lies, 

His lips are sealed and stilled his breath ; 

A dark eclipse broods o'er his eyes, 

Nor throbs his heart — we call this death. 

It is not death. The tenement 
Of earthen mold did but dismiss 

Its transient guest for its ascent. 
To take a higher home in bliss. 



CHEER UP. 



** How dark!" the panting christian cries, 
**Is all when Christ's concealed; 
The woodland, field, and sunny skies. 
Can bring no beauty to my eyes . 
Until He be revealed." 

Cheer up ! Thou shouldst not complain. 

Tho' oft misunderstood. 
Earth's gloomy seasons are not vain ; 
The winter, darkness, clouds, and rain. 

Are harbingers of good. 
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How oft the gloom of night awakes, 

Some thought unwaked before, 
And when the glorious morning breaks, 
The darkness of the night but makes 

Us love its glories more. 

If darkness never did succeed 

The cheerful light of day. 
We would grow listless, and, indeed, 
Would surely almost cease to heed 

The scenes it doth display. 

And e'en the storm rich blessings brings, 

Tho' fearful in its mein ; 
It gladdens many hidden springs, 
In sooth on all surrounding things 

Its benefits are seen. 

Then cheer up ! thou desponding one. 

No longer halt or pine ; 
Thy grief, thy wants are not unknown 
To Him who, quiting heaven's throne, 

Once felt such wants as thine. 

Tho' seeming hard and dark the way. 

Which duty bids thee tread, 
Let Israel's Shepherd be thy stay. 
For He can bid the perfect day 

Around thy path be shed. 
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Then press on, tho' the world may frown, 

And clouds obscure the day ; 
Beyond the cross there lies the crown. 
Just where the Savior laid it down, — 
His footsteps mark the way. 

The path tho' straight, is yet so plain 

Fools need not err therein ; 
Yet, strange to tell, how few obtain 
The wished-for goal our being's aim. 
So prone we are to sin. 

Lift up thy head, thy hopes renew ; 

Press on, still strive to be 
Found walking with the chosen few. 
Who keep the crown of life in view, — 

Whose badge is ''victory." 

And when by faith in Christ our Lord, 

That victory is achieved. 
Thou shalt receive that blest reward. 
Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard. 

Nor heart of man conceived. 

I8r)8 
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THE MOURNING WIDOW. 



" All flesh is as grass, and the glory of man as the flower of grass."— 5tWc. 



It must be so ! Death, ruin, and decay, 
Mark every feature of this world of ours ; 

And man is but a creature of to-day, 

With all his boasted wisdom, strength and powers 

To-day he is, to-morrow he is not; 

A few days more, his very name 's forgot ! 

It must be so ! I never knew a flower, 
However fair, that did not shortly fade 

And yield its beauty to the chilling power 
Of autumn winds, when all its glory fled. 

Earth claimed its substance, air its vital breath; 
It sank and perished in the lap of death ! 

It must be so ! for once beside the altar, 

I stood with him, whom first I loved and best, 

And pledged my love, "nor did our accents falter 
With dark deceit, or ruinous distrust. 

But closely were our hearts together wreathed. 
By love as holy as the vows we breath'd. 

Three times the sun his annual round had run. 
And brought no sorrow to our happy home. 

But ere the fourth was passed, that cherished one. 
Was swept by stern disease into the tomb. 

Since half that made it life to live was gone, 

'Twas living death to weep and pine alone. 



i 
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It must be so ! For once I nursed a form, 
• A precious one, whose matchless symmetry 
Foretold 'twas not for earth, that 'twas a germ 

Incarnate budding for eternity, 
Where it should blossom in immortal light. 

And fear no change nor chilling winter's blight. 

His birthtime was co-equal with the flowers. 
That ope'd to greet the advent of the spring; 

But springtime sped with all its sunny hours. 
And summer came and went on hurried wing ; 

The autumn waned, but ere the chilly breath 
Of winter blew, my infant slept in death ! 

It must be so ! 'Tis heaven's high decree, 
And meet it is our joy is mixed with pain. 

Heaven's will be done — even so let it be ! 
Tho' ills betide, this mitigates the pain — 

If faithful here, we'll find a haven of rest. 

Where trials ne'er shall cross our peaceful breast. 



THE MOUNTAIN FERN. 



Thou tiny fern, 
Rearing thy frail form 
In the dense shade 
And quiet solitude 
Of this mountain wood, — 
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Wherefore dost thou live, 

And for .what purpose wast thou made? 

Thou dost not give 
Aught of perfume to the passing breeze, 
Nor fruit to man or beast for food. 
Though thou art beautiful, yet no eye sees 
That beauty hidden 'neath these clustering trees. 

Then tell me why 
Thou wast born at all, so soon to fade and die ! 

THE ANSWER. 

Think not, proud man, that all things are in vain 
That chance to live unnoted by thine eye ; 
The God of love who did all things ordain. 

Has nothing made in vain. 
He gave me life — so small a thing as I 
Am not overlooked by Him ; for Him I live, 

Content am I to live and. die 

In obscurity. 

If my brief life but give 

Glory to Him who gave it me. 

Ah ! do not spurn. 

Conceited man, to learn 
Some useful lesson from a tiny fern. 
Do I not teach thee God is everywhere ? 
That smallest things are objects of His care ? 

I, even I, though small. 
Am one of many parts whose sum is all. 
Say, what of power, of wisdom, and of love 



i 
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Does the great whole proclaim, 
But I declare the same? 
The circling spheres above 
This cloud-capped mount on which I grow, 
The towering oak whose top sways to and fro 

Above me, rivers, lakes and seas — 
What utterances have these 
In honor of the great Creator's name 
That I, the tiniest thing, do not likewise proclaim? 

Can thy frail hand create 
A single atom, or one annihilate? 
And what is life — that thing of mystery. 
Not self-evolved, but given me and thee? 

Canst thou explain 
Its origin and end? Then be not vain. 

Nor ask me why 
I live ; for thou, as well as I, 

Must shortly die. 
And molder in the clay ! 
And e'en a fern may boast, what man 
With all his vaunted wisdom never can — 
That I do perfectly obey ^ 

My being's law throughout my little day. 

And what do I when storms descend 

On my unsheltered head? I meekly bend 

And let them unresisting spend 

Their fury, then I raise 
Again my drooping form. 
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And wave my fronds in praise 

To Nature's God, and bless Him that the storm 

Brought blessings to me in the end. 

Then are there here no lessons thou canst learn ; 
And if thou well hast learned them, has the fern 

That taught thee how to gain 

Such wisdom lived in vain? 



SWEET EVENING OF SPRING TIME. 



Sweet evening of spring time, oh ! lovely the scene. 
With Eden-like glory, transcendently fair ! 

The landscape beneath clad in emerald green, 

The blue sky above so mildly serene. 

And fragrance and music are borne on the air. 

And o'er all the radiance of sunlight is flung, 

Like a transparent mantle of bright, golden hue. 
Or soft tinsel drapery from heaven's arch hung 
The advancing twilight is weaving among 
The fringes of earth's upper curtain of blue. 

The sweet feathered songsters have folded the wing, 

And perched 'mid the blossoms and opening leaves. 
While each seems his merriest carol to sing 
As if he would welcome the advent of spring. 
Or hold in long tarriance this sweetest of eves. 
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Thrice lovely, indeed, when compared with the gloom 
In which all the landscape so lately was clad. 

The lilac, the apple, the cherry in bloom. 

Regaling the senses with richest perfume. 
Oh, would that they never would wither and fade ! 

Creator, I thank thee that thou didst array 

Our earth with such beauty as here we descry. 
And yet while admiring her beauties, oh ! may 
We be likewise admonished by nature's decay 
That we too, like nature, must wither and die. 

And, Father, if thou 'pon this footstool of thine. 

Sin-cursed and sin- ravaged, such charms hast bestowed 
How passing conception are those which enshrine 
The throne where thou reignest, those glories which shine 
On the home of the sinless, the angels' abode. 

Tho' not in its fullness, some glimpses we see 

Of that upper glory reflected below; 
Each hill-top and valley, the woodland and lea, — 
Each leaflet and blossom on plant, shrub and tree. 

Have caught it and glance in the heavenly glow. 

Creator, I thank thee that thou didst array 

Our earth with such beauty as here we descry. 
Yet, while we behold it, enraptured, oh ! may 
We be lured by that beauty, warned by its decay, 
To Tabor for unfading glories on high ! 

1863. 
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MARRIED. 

J. S. EDMUNDSON TO MISS M. A. KNIGHT, 



There stood the plighted pair, 

She beautiful and fair ; 
It was Knight, 

But lo ! while they stood there, 
While yet rose not the sun, 

'Twas Knight no more ; 
And suddenly a change came o'er 
The girl — She was transformed to Edmundson. 



APOSTROPHE TO THE MOON. 



I love thy soft and tempered light, O moon ; 
Unlike the dazzling light of day, it seems 
To invite the soul to meditate and tune 
Its hidden chords to chant angelic themes ! 
And, lighted by thy mild and stilly beams, 
I love to wander when the evening breeze 
Blows softly over earth, beside clear streams 
On which thy rays descend between the trees. 
Whose waving shadows dance like fairy images. 

Say, when the soverign Architect first planned 
The universe, and hung aloft the spheres 
And fashioned thee, by His almighty hand, 
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Had He no other purpose than appears 
To light our earth and subdivide our years? 
Was it the sole, the ultimate design 
In giving thee a place among the spheres 
To shine for us? or did the Omniscient mind 
With this some other purposes unknown to us combine? 

O tell me, wast thou formed to be the home ^ 

Of sentient beings, either doomed or blest ; 

Or do celestial spirits, free to roam 

Through trackless ether, visit thee and rest 

Beneath thy bowers? or tell me if thou hast 

Ambrosial bowers, and fields, and fruitful trees, 

Or is thy surface all a desert waste. 

Swept only by the Simoon's poisonous breeze, 

Or is it rugged rocks and hills and ice-bound seas? 

« 
In vain we wonder, and in vain we gaze, 

Tho' oft we gaze e'en with assisted sight. 

Note thy eclipses, and watch every phase 

And revolution, track thee in thy flight 

'Round earth and sun, detect thy source of light, — 

For here we stop ; our knowledge fails, and quite 

Perplexed we vainly wish we could intrude 

By actual tread on thy ethereal solitude. 

Proud man may boast his little power and skill 
And ravage earth from tropic to the pole, 
And waste his strength in works of wonder, still 
The earth's extent must limit his control. 
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He mars not thee, majestic thou dost roll, 
Unchanged, yet ever changing to our view 
^As yet thou may'st for centuries untold, 

And man may search and gaze his short life through 
And know of thee at last just what his fathers knew. 

Then ride thou on, fair Cynthia, till the time 
Of thy appointed circuit thou hast run, 
When He who first commanded thee to shine. 
And by whose word creation was begun. 
Shall, by His mighty fiat, quench the sun. 
And, gathering up the heavens like a scroll. 
When all the constellations, one by one. 
Shall fade from out the sky from pole to pole. 
He from creation's wreck shall recreate the whole ! 



ODE TO THE HUDSON RIVER. 



Rhine of America ! Thy source is where 

The mist-enshrouded Adirondacks rise ; 
The store of many winters garner'd there. 

Thy spark 'ling springs and rivulets supplies. 

Through sheltered glens, ravines, and o'er cascades. 
There calm, here dashing with impetuous haste, 

'Round mountains gliding, then through verdant glades, 
Thy waters sweep till lost in ocean's waste. 
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Who knows thy history? Ere the foot of man 

Had ever trod this western hemisphere, 
In solitude and unseen grandeur ran, 

Age after age, thy mighty current here. 

And thou wast old when Rome, when Babel rose ! 

When time was in his youth thou hadst thy birth 
Amid the throes, the strong primeval throes 

And groans of the convulsed and laboring earth. 

Races of men and animals unknown. 

Except as fossils tell their history. 
Or mounds, or curious relics carved in stone — 

These, long ago extinct, once lived by thee. 

The mastodon, whose bones within thy sloughs 
Have lain entombed for untold centuries. 

Roaming upon thy hill-sides, used to browse 
Upon thy verdant fringe of shrubs and trees. 

• 

What changes have been wrought along thy shores ! 

Where once the panther prowled and roamed the bear. 
Stand rock-built cities with their garnered stores. 

And costly villas towering here and there. 

Where once the stage coach, drawn by weary steeds, 
Moved slowly on through snow, and mire, and rain. 

The engine, like a firey chariot speeds 

Swift as the wind, and draws its thundering train. 
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Where once the Indian launched his birch canoe 
Ride gallant ships, with white sails in the breeze ; 

Or, steam-impelled, and proudly plowing through 
Thy yielding waves like floating palaces. 

Lo ! yon leviathan with fins of oak 

And iron sinews rushes madly by ! 
With fire-charged lungs exhaling flame and smoke 

And blast like that which pealed o'er Sinai. 

Thfs ponderous monster ever on thy breast, 

How like a crushing incubus it seems ! 
Ah, no, 'tis sport to toss it on thy crest. 

And fold thy tresses 'round its quivering beams. 

But roused to wrath, thou riotest in wrecks ; 

That buoyant craft may find thee treacherous, 
Engulfing those who throng its tinseled decks, 

Making their palace their sarcophagus. 

When Fulton thought to harness fire and steam 

To draw, without the aid of sail or oar, 
A floating chariot on thy rock-girt stream — 

Did he foresee these scenes along thy shore ? 

No, little did he dream that crafts like these 
Which float upon thy bosom, soon would stand 

In every harbour, traversing the seas 
And watery thoroughfares of every land. 
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To bridge thy channel cost ambitious man 
Long years of toil and millions of his ore, 

But winter breathes on thee, and, lo ! a span 
Like adamant extends from shore to shore. 

Flow on, thou broad majestic river, flow, 
Outliving other empires it may be ; 

Yet 'twere not well for thee to vaunt, for know 
All-conquering time will make an end of thee. 

For earth itself with smelting fire shall burn, 
And hills and rocks shall melt like wax before 

The seething flood which shall thy waters turn 
To viewless mist, and thou shalt be no more ! 



LINES IN AN ALBUM. 



While others claim or ask of thee the tear 

That friendship sheds o*er friends too early fled. 

May I, too, claim a pensive thought when here 

My name, by thee in after years is read. 

And when this suffering form of mine is low. 

Wrapt in the stillness of the quiet tomb. 

Oh may the flowers that above me grow. 

Refreshed by friendship's tears, more brightly bloom. 

And to the zephyrs, that at evening blow. 

As my last tribute, yield their rich perfume. 

1853. 



1858. 
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LOVE NOT THE WORLD. 



" Love not the world, ueither the things in the world."— i^iftfc'. 



Love not the world's uncertain things, 

Unworthy of the immortal mind ; 
For wealth has many barbed stings, 
And oft it leaves on rapid wings 
Its votaries behind ! 

Earth's joys too often treacherous prove. 

Its treasures but a snare 
To lead from Him we ought to love, 
Who kindly bids us look above. 

And lay up treasure there. 



THE WEEPING MOTHER. 



My heart is sad ! For once there smiled 
A lovely cherub on my knee. 

Of mortal mould, an infant child 
Of matchless grace and symmetry. 

Then first a mother's care I knew. 
Then first I knew a mother's love, 

Then first a mother's pleasure, too, 
In watching o'er her infant dove. 
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Hut when the moon twice fulled and waned, 
Twice made her circuit thro' the sky, 

The gift the Sovereign Giver claimed, 
And moved it hence to live on high. 

'Twas on a still, cold, winter night. 
When, hushed in quiet, nature slept, 

A thousand stars, with twinkling light, 
0*er slumbering earth their vigils kept. 

On such a night it was, that death 
On his unwelcome errand came. 

And stole our sleeping infant's breath, 
Forever quenched the vital flame. 

And we, too, slept ; nor thought nor dream 
Revealed a fear of such a thing ; 

Thus, oft, when most secure they seem. 
Earth's transient joys are on the wing ! 

So silently his work he wrought, 

'Twixt nature and her foe, the strife 

So soon was o'er, we scarcely caught 
The last glimpse of expiring life. 

Tho' many intervening days, 

With rapid flight, have flown apace 

Since I bestowed the last fond gaze 
Upon that darling baby's face. 
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Yet, Still each passing day presents 
Full many a scene which calls to mind 

Those lost, yet hallowed, lineaments 
Of innocence and grace combined. 

And when o'er earth the sable shade 

Of night is flung, deceitful dreams 
With stealthy tread my couch invade, 

And the unreal real seems. 

And fancy doth the scene adorn 

With colors of such vivid hue. 
That, waking with returning morn, 

I scarce believe it is not true. 



I seem to see his little form 

So fondly nestling by my side — 

His little hand, his breath so warm 
Just as upon the night he died. 



But still the vision will not stay, — 

Those scenes on which I love to dwell — 

Remembrance chases them away. 
And sorrow breaks the magic spell. 

But should I sorrow? 'Twere unmeet 
To murmur 'gainst the Eternal One ; 

But, lowly bowing at His feet, 

ril strive to say, **Thy will be done." 

39'784R 
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** Unwelcome errand?" I recall 
Those words ; 'twas human nature spoke, 

For now I see God's hand in all, 
And mercy mingled with the stroke. 

It was His hand who only knows 
Best how to guide our feet to God ; 

And here a blessing He bestows, 

While there He humbles with the rod. 

Thanks be to Him, He never deals, 
Unkindly with His children here ; 

If justice wounds, then mercy heals. 
And bids the mourner dry his tear. 

What tho' the ultimate design 
We finite mortals fail to see ; 

E'en then it were unwise to pine, 
For faith should bid repining flee. 

For He who notes the sparrow's fall 
Ruler of earth and sky supreme. 

Will never suffer us to fall 

Beneath a stroke sent to redeem. 

Father, help us aright to read 

The lesson Thou wouldst here declare ; 

But Oh ! impart in time of need 

Faith tQ believe, and strength to bear. 



1858. 
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Thy right it is, whene'er Thy will 

Would claim again what Thou hast given; 

One thought my murmuring tongue should atill, 
'Tis this — I have a babe in heaven. 



AN EASTER CAROL. 



'Tis Easter 1 But the fact to prove 

We must consult the astronomer, 

Or date upon the calender, 

For field, and garden, and the grove 

Proclaim that it is winter still. 

The mountain slope, and vale below. 

Are mantled yet with robe of snow, 

And ice-locked is the meadow rill ; 

The sun mounts higher day by day. 

Yet north winds keep the spring at bay ; 

Unwaked, the long-imprisoned frogs 

Are silent in the frozen bogs ; 

The robin comes as he is wont 

To seek again his native haunt, 

And tho' he greets the opening day 

With his accustomed matin lay. 

He seems much like a make-believe. 

Singing himself to undeceive ; 

His note is lovely, but I ween 

It ill accordeth with the scene. 
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And nature out of harmony 

With her own self appears to be. 

No dandelion see we as yet, 

Nor e'en the early violet. 

'Tis Easter ! but nor woods nor field 

A flower for Easter posies yield ! 

But mountain slope and vale below 

Are mantled o'er with glistening snow ; 

Through leafless trees the north winds play 

And keep the coming spring at bay. 

Tell me, friendly robin, pray, 

Is not thy coming premature ? 
Is it thy instinct is astray. 

Or circling sun ? 'Tis one I'm sure. 
Thou no supplies didst store away 

Last autumn for the spring's return; 
Thou canst not dive beneath the snow 

And feed upon the dormant worm ; 
And it will yet be many a day 

Before for thee the cherries grow; 
No mortar from the frozen clay 

Canst thou obtain to build thy nest; 
Too bare and cold the leafless spray 

To shelter thee for nightly rest ; 
What wilt thou do, where wilt thou stay 
Till these bleak days have passed away? 

O faithless man ! Didst thou e'er know 
A winter come that did not go ? 
Didst thou e'er hear of such a thing 



I 
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As one whole year without a spring ? 
I had enough for yesterday, 
I expect to have enough to-day; 
If chill winds blow I seek the lee 
Of creviced cliff to shelter me ; 
When night is o'er the morn I greet 

And sing my welcome to the light ; 
Grateful at eve for safe retreat, 
For blessings past, for rest so sweet, 

I sing my welcome to the night. 
There's double need for me to sing — 
I find it always good for me. 
And, praiseless man, sad murmuring. 
Who sings no song for anything. 
My cheerful song is good for thee. 
Go do as I, and do not take 
Care for the future, but instead 
The most of present mercies make, — 
The cloud that threatens now may break 
With showers of blessings on thy head ! 
What thou art now, what thou shalt be. 
On things depends not, but on thee. 
Mere fair surroundings can not bless; 
So found the disappointed king, 
Who lived in royal wretchedness. 
He who would taste true happiness 
Will find contentment is its spring. 
Thy happiness, or misery. 
Depends far less on things than thee. 

1887. 
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TO MY SON ON HIS TWENTY-FIRST BIRTH-DAY. 

Fifth Mo. 24, 1875. 



The hand upon the dial plate 

Just tweny years and one, 
Turn backward from the present date, 

Thy life was then begun. ' 
Altho' a score of years and more 

Before and since I've seen. 
And yet no other day before 

None since like that has been. 

Two hearts before so sweetly one 

Were blended now anew, 
One precious link — our first-born son 

Each to the other drew; 
My fair young wife, so dear before, 

Seemed more to me than wife, 
As pillowed on her breast she bore 

The unblown bud of life. 

How many things were said and thought 

That twenty-fourth of May. 
What hopes were born — why should they not 

Be born on such a day? 
But time passed on, and as it sped 

With what solicitude 
And prayerful heart we watched thee tread 

Life's path from babyhood 
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To ripened manhood ; and to know 

Our loved and only boy 
Has been twice born and lives anew — 

This is our highest joy ! 

Thy own man, thou art none the less 

Our own and only son ; 
May heaven guard and richly bless 

Thy life till it is done; 
And then transplant thee from the earth 

To an eternal home, 
Where loves that budded round our hearth 

Shall live in fadeless bloom. 



THE MISUNDERSTANDING. 



A MODERN FABLE. 



Said the Hen to the Duck, ''Mrs. Goose heard a quack 
At my house yesterday, when I was from home ; 

I judge it was you, for I discovered a track 

The shape of your foot, on the floor of my room." 

Mrs. Duck heard in silence, then hastened away. 

And told Mr. Drake what awful abuse 
Was practiced upon her on that very day 

By Mrs. Dominick and old Mrs. Goose. 
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''She had the impudence to call me a quack, 
And laugh at my unseemly foot to my face." 

** Well," said Mr. Drake, "she shall take it all back. 
Or ril sue her for slander; it's an awful disgrace." 

They went to 'Squire Gobbler, and before him they laid 
Their grcvious complaints. Said he, " I advise 

Before you go further an effort be made 
To settle the difficulty by compromise." 

Mrs. Hen was called over. No little surprise 

Did she feel when she heard the indictment read. 

'*Voiir pardon I beg, Mrs. Duck," she replies, 
"You greatly misunderstood what I said." 

"Please let me explain: * Heard a quack,' that is, call, 
Of some one so cheery I was sure it was you. 

And the track which I saw was so exquisitely small, 
In shape like a maple leaf, 'twas yours, I knew." 

" You are so very kind ! there's not any need 
To ask for my pardon, I'm sure, Mrs. Hen ; 

I should have asked for your pardon, indeed. 
And I shall endeavor to call soon again." 

'Squire Gobbler then said, as he rose, looking grave. 
As 'squires know how when they sum up a case, • 

* * A few grains of care and forbearance would save 
A whole ton of trouble and a deal of disgrace." 
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"FOR NOW WE SEE THROUGH A GLASS 

DARKLY/' 



A FRAGMENT. 



Methinks could we behold the glorious real 
In all its bright unclouded fullness now, 

As we shall know hereafter, we would be all 
Too impatient with our stay below. 

Let it be ours with patient self-denial 

And humble trust our earthly race to run, 

Each task performing, bearing every trial. 
Until the final victory we have won. 

Then faith shall be eclipsed by open vision, 
No veil to dim the unreflected rays 

Of Heaven, and hope be lost in full fruition, 
And prayer be lost in everlasting praise. 

I860. 



CAIN'S SOLILOQUY. 



(< 



Thy brother's blood ! " I seem to hear 
These words, in sad and plaintive tones. 

Resounding thro' my weary ear. 
So like to AbePs dying groans. 
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My soul to very madness stung, 
Could I be deaf I gladly would, 

Or still that ceaseless taunting tongue 
That ever says "Thy brother's blood." 

My memory seems to have a sting 
Dipped in the venom of remorse, 

And fancy makes of many a thing 

A ghost that apes my brother's corse. 

Fain would I fly myself and leave 

My former being all behind, 
But like my shadow it will cleave. 

And mock each effort of the mind. 

Oh, is there no forgetfulness 

Of all that I have been before. 

No place where passion's hushed to rest, 
And outraged conscience speaks no more? 

O, Death ! Say, cans^t thou not bestow 
The rest which I so madly crave ? 

Then hasten thou and lay me low, 
And hide me in the silent grave ! 

And yet if dreams infest the bed 

Where mortal's mouldering ashes lie. 

And play their tortures on the dead — 
'Twere surely no relief to die ! 
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To every one I meet, my guilt 

My blushiiig features will make known; 

And since my brother's blood I've spilt, 
Each will in lieu demand my own. 

Whither, oh ! whither shall I flee ? 

To God and man alike a foe, 
The earth no refuge has for me, 

And Heaven no pity will bestow ! 

I would not live, yet fear to die, 

And yet to live were worse than death ; 

A hunted vagabond am I, 

And shall be to my latest breath ! 

My sin will crush me ! Would it might ! 

Crush me to naught ! Extinguish me ! 
Dissolve my soul in endless night, 

And kindly bid me cease to be ! 



1874. 



LINES 

SUPPOSED TO EXPRESS THE FEELINGS OF MISS ANNETTA 
HAWKINS IN HER LAST ILLNESS. 



Dear Jesus, in my feebleness 
'Tis sweet to lean on Thee, 

And feel Thy everlasting arm 
Beneath upholding me. 
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Come ease or pain, come life or death, 
Thou wilt be with me still ; 

Myself, my earthly ties, my all, 
I rest in Thy sweet will. 

My prayer is this : O make me meet 

For heaven's felicity. 
And dying then will not be death. 

But going home to Thee. 



LINES 

ON THE DKATH OK GRACE DICKINSON, 1886. 



The hand is still that often smoothed 
The couch where pillowed suffering lay ; 

The voice is hushed that often soothed 
The troubled heart upon its way. 

But as the hue still lingereth, 

And gilds the sky when sun is set. 

Her influence survives her death. 

And sheds its sweetness 'round us yet. 

And we will wait the little while 

Yet to be meted out to us ; 
Hope shall its tediousness beguile, 

And memory cheer its loneliness ; 
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And soon our buds of hope shall bloom 

In full fruition, faith in sight, 
And life shall triumph o'er the tomb, 

And Harkness melt in fadeless light. 



TO J. A. AND M. H. GODDARD 

ON THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THEIR MARRIAGE, 

FEBRUARY 22, 189I. 



'Twas five and twenty years ago to-day 

You crossed the threshold of your married life. 

A mutual exchange, each gave self away ; 
The one a husband gained, and one a wife. 

"Loving and faithful" was the solemn vow 
And covenant that bound your future then ; 

Loving and faithful is the record now. 

And what you promised to be, you have been. 

It was faith's venture on an untried sea ; 

But, ah ! it was not all experiment ; 
Love triumphed in its sweet captivity, 

Captive and captor were alike content. 

A varied picture then your fancy threw 
Upon the canvas of your coming days ; 

You 're now like those behind the scene, and view 
Realities the retrospect displays. 
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The one was like the odor of the flowers 
From distant islands borne upon the breeze; 

But now 'tis fruitage gathered 'mid the bowers 
From which that perfume came across the seas. 

Tho' time has sundered many former ties, 

And traced some lines of care upon your brow, 

Your fondest hopes you more than realize 
In the dear trio gathered 'round you now. 

In symmetry of heart and life may Willie 
Be like the palm ; May Grace and Anna be 

Like Sharon's rose, and fair and fragrant lily, 
Emblems of Virtue, Truth, and Purity. 

May your past blessings be but the prelude 
Of greater blessings as your years increase ; 

And when from life's remotest boundary viewed 
May retrospect and prospect yield you peace. 



TO MY DAUGHTERS. 



Let others boast their gems and pearls. 
Their lands, and gilded palaces — 

I have in you, my own dear girls, 
A treasure richer far than these. 
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Immortal jewels of the mind, 

And treasures of the heart, are more, 
At least to such a heart as mine. 

Than lands, or pearls, or glittering ore. 

Since first I saw your young lives shoot. 

With ever-deepening interest. 
From bud to flower, from flower to fruit, 

Pve watched them as they have progressed. 

How much parental fondness sees. 

To which another's eyes are blind ! 
In pranks which those less fond displease, 

We doting parents pleasure find. 

With joy my memory recalls 

Things that you said, things that were done, 
When, occupied with toys and dolls. 

You overflowed with girlish fun. 

*'We carried, oft, our fun too far, 

Forgive this thoughtlessness," you say; 
Not so. I say forgive if e'er 

I frowned your girlish glee away. 

You think you *'can not ever pay 

For so much care." The thought be spurned. 
I've had full payment, day by day — 

Love asks no more than love returned. 
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May everything that constitutes 
True womanhood be found in you; 

In all your various pursuits 

May highest ends be kept in view. 

And when you see the canvas take, 
Beneath the touches of your hand, 

The form of mountain, river, lake. 
Forest, ocean vast and grand. 

Think you of Him whose hand could lift 
The rock-ribb 'd mountains to the sky ; 

Who sent the glacier adrift 

To plow the earth aeons gone by. 

Who kindled the Volcanic fire 

That seethes and groans within the earth ! 
That oft has caused seas to retire. 

And heaved new islands into birth ! 

Who could uncork Vesuvius 

And send aloft its hissing blaze; 

Embalming with its sulphury dust 
A Herculaneum at its base. 

You picture Daniel, meek, composed, 
'Mongst lions, yet without alarm — 

Trust in the God who interposed 

To shield His faithful saint from harm. 
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Thus while His works your studies are, 

May He Himself your copy be. 
Be it your aim to see how far 

You can display His purity. 

This most will your dear father please, 

And this will best requite my love ; 
Will best fit for the life that is. 

And fit you best for that above. 

Muncie, Ind., 6 Mo., 1891. 



THE LAST SUPPER. 



Along the highways to Jerusalem 

And in at every gate. 
North, south, west and east. 
Pressed many weary pilgrims who had come 

From far and near to celebrate 

The Paschal feast. 

Among the throng were some 

Of every rank, from peasant to the mitred priest ; 

Along each street 
Was heard the tramp of hurried feet ; 
And there were blended many sounds, the bleat 

Of the tethered lamb 
Brought there for sacrifice ; 
Low of kine, and the plaintive cries 
Of the kid calling for its dam. 
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'Twas early night; 

A spacious upper room 

Whose walls were bright 

With the flickering light 
Of many lamps, was ready for the festival. 

To this well -furnished hall 
The Master with his followers had come. 

They drew around him as he took his seat ; 
He turned to them with thoughtful brow and said : 
**With deep desire I have desired to eat 

This Paschal feast with you 

Before my hour of suffering ! " 

As he began to break the bread 

His features grew 
More thoughtful and sad, as if some awful thing 

Had dawned upon his view; 

Tears stood in his eye 

And trickled down his cheek ; 

Yet none durst ask him why. 
He spoke as if it gave him pain to speak : 

** Verily, verily I say 
That one of you ere morning shall betray 

Your Master to his foes." 

There was a hush like death, and then there rose 
A half-suppressed murmur — '*Is it I?" 
" Lord, is it I ? " asked each one eagerly. 
John leaned upon his Master's breast; 
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Him they request 

To ask the Lord to tell them who 

This awful deed shall do. 

'* Behold the man! 
'Tis he who takes this morsel from my hand.'' 
He gave it to Iscariot who, exposed, 

Grew red with rage, and rose 

And hastily withdrew. 

There is a sadness in last moments 

Which belongs to them alone \ 
There is a sweetness in last moments 

Most peculiarly their own ; 
There is endearment in our partings 

To our meetings all unknown. 
*'My friends,'' the Master said, 
*'For the last time I break with you this bread 

Till the true Paschal lamb is killed 

And this Passover be fulfilled 

In the kingdom of God. 

Take you this cup, and drink it up ; 

I'll drink no more this product of the vine 

Until I drink with you the heavenly wine. 

Take you this cup, 'tis a symbol of my blood 
Soon to be shed ; 

A symbol of my body is this bread. 
As often as ye do this, let it be 
Performed in grateful memory of me." 



M 
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Tho* oft before, as here, 

The Master and His Httle flock had met 

To eat and talk together, yet 
Never before seemed He so near 

To them or they so dear 

To Him as now. 

He taught them how 
Each other they should love ; 
He told them of His own great love, 
He told them of the Father's love, 
He told them of the Spirit's love, 
He told them of the home above. 

And to complete 
The lesson of humility He washed their feet. 

Thus passed the earlier hours 

Of that eventful night. 

When they had sung 
Their sacred hallel they went out among 
Gethsemane's familiar bowers. 

Fit time and place 

To seek a throne of grace 

And with the unseen Father to commune. 

» 

The stars shone dimly, for the full orb*d moon 

Had risen till it hung 
Far toward the Zenith and made faint their light \ 
Noiselessly the. soft beams played 
Between the moving boughs beneath whose shade 
The stricken Man of Sorrows knelt and prayed. 
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THE BETRAYAL. 

Behold the contrast ! Here the prostrate Lord 

Praying and groaning with deep 
Unutterable agony and sweat of blood ; 
And there His followers, prone upon the sward, 

Not distant from the Master, fast asleep ! 
This, notwithstanding His solicitude. 

And solemn charge to them to keep 
Unceasing watch, like sentinel on guard. 
Forewarning them of danger near at hand. 
The Master found them thus when He returned. 
His burdened Spirit yearned 
For sympathy ; How touching His appeal : — 
''Peter, where is thy zeal. 
So late professed ? Thy boasted power ? 
What ! Could ye not watch with me one short hour ? 
Watch ye and pray." 
He went away 
And prayed once more 
As He had prayed before, 
Then came to them again 

And found them sleeping, twice, 
And thrice ! 
Seems it not strange that they could slumber then ? 
Ah ! They were weary, and the hour was late. 

The Master, but a little while before. 
Had foretold coming tribulations, when 

The daughter of Sion, alas ! should be brought low, 
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Jerusalem should be made desolate, 

Their holy temple made a shapeless heap, 
And those who worshipped there should be dispersed ; 

That He, the Holy One, should be denied, 

Detrayed, and mocked, and scourged, and crucified ; 

Themselves be scattered like untended sheep ; 
And that they should be hated of all men 

For His name's sake, and some of them be killed. 
As He rehearsed 

These startling prophecies of coming wo, 
Their hearts were filled 

With grief, and nature sought relief in sleep. 



The while the Master thus retired to pray, 
Judas, with the Pharisees, had planned 
To deliver up His Master to their hand; 
And now attended by a multitude, 
With swords and staves equipped, he led the way 
Across the Kedron to Gethsemane, 
The place where Jesus often went for prayer. 
Why did they seek Him there ? 
Why thus intrude 
Upon this hour of holy solitude. 
When He had been among them day by day ? 
Ah ! Cowardice avoids the light. 
And conscious guilt seeks shelter of the night ! 
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Reluctant was the Master to molest 

The slumber of His weary followers. 
He looked with silent pity on them there, 

Then spake as one who did not wish to speak : — 
** Sleep on now and take your rest. 

Willing the Spirit, but the flesh is weak. 
But, no — it were not well it should be so. 

Rise, let us go ; 
The time for slumber now is past. 

You were sleeping when you should have prayed ; 
The hour is come at last ; 

Rise. Behold ! the Son of man is betrayed. 
And he that doth betray me is at hand." 

They were struck dumb with awe ; 

They heard a tumult, and, near by, they saw 
A glare of torches, and armed band. 
Wherefore this throng ? What could its purpose be ? 
Had the oppressed people armed for liberty ? 
Had those who cried **Hosannah" come to crown 
The Nazarene as King, and to put down 
Gentile dominion, and restore David's throne ? 
Nay ! David's true Successor they disown ; 
A murderer instead they will demand ! 
Judas led on the band. 
And greeted Jesus with th' accustomed kiss 

And language of endearment: ''Master, hail!" 
Such treachery as this 

Might well cause Heaven to veil 
Its face, and earth itself to blush. 
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The poison of asps beneath a tongue of love ! 
The vulture decked with plumage of the dove ! 
Onward, by Judas' signal guided, rush 
The multitude. '*Whom do ye seek?" 
** Jesus of Nazareth of Galilee." 
** Behold me. I am He " — 
Answered the meek 
And unoffending victim of their hate. 
They were unnerved before His majesty, 
And terror-stricken when they heard him speak ; 
They staggered back dismayed and fell prostrate. 
The fiery shaft that rives the gnarled oak, 
Is not more mighty than the word He spoke. 
His word had brought the dead up from the grave, 
'Twere easy now to smite with death His foes. 
And yet, He would not, e'en Himself to save 
Destroy those who sought His life. They rose 
And the assault renewed. The brave. 
Impetuous Peter, faithful to his Lord, 
Unsheathed his sword, 
As they came near. 
And cut off Malchus* ear. 
How like is this to man — 
Well-meant endeavor, but mistaken plan ! 
'* Peter, dost thou suppose 
I need thy sword to save me from my foes ? 
Put up thy sword again into its sheath — 
Whoever takes it, perishes therewith. 
Dost thou not know were I to choose 
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To ask, my Father presently would send 

Angels, more than twelve legions, to defend 
And save me from the Jetvs ? 

But should I turn aside this cup, how then 
Would be fulfilled the Scripture prophecy, 
That thus in the eternal counsels it must be ? 
Whom do ye seek? 
Then if ye seek for me 
Let these depart ; and thus far suffer ye : — 
Bind not my hand until it has restored 
That ear cut off by my disciple's sword." 
The touch was granted and the healing done. 
And now His own appointed time was come ; 
They bound Him as a lamb for sacrifice 

And led Him thus up to Jerusalem. 
Amazing sight ! Let angels veil their eyes ! 

The Son of God, Creator of all things 
Adored above, below, the Lord of Lords, 

Monarch of the universe, and Kings of kings, 
Seized like a criminal and bound with cords ! 



CHRIST IN THE GARDEN. 



The sunlight lingers on Judea's hills. 

The stars of eve look forth with timid light; 

The moon the Orient sky with splendor fills, 
A glorious herald of advancing night. 
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The zephyrs dance among the trembling leaves, 
Or play fantastic o*cr the deep blue sea, 

Whose glassy bosom *neath their influence heaves 
With gentle undulations noiselessly. 

And Cedron's waters, where the wild gazelle 
Once made his home, a fearless mountaineer. 

Leap forth from cliff to cliff, and thro' the dell 
Meandering, chime their music in the ear. 

From Olivet against the azure sky. 

The proud old city of Jerusalem 
Is seen to rear her princely head on high, 

Judea's pride, earth's royal diadem. 

Anon the sunlight from the hill-top fades, 
The timid stars with bolder light are seen, 

Soft twilij^ht verges into deeper shades. 

And cold, round Cynthia reigns nocturnal queen. 

l>«ncath the bowers of Gethsemane 
A form is seen in kneeling attitude, 

And accents as of one in agony 

Now l)ceak the silence of that solitude. 

Beside Him, one in shining raiment stands. 
Stooping, as if His bowed head to raise. 

Or lift again His fallen, trembling hands. 

And strengthen Him as kneeling thus He prays. 
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How earnestly His spirit wrestles now ! 

How deep, alas! His '* straitened '* spirit's wound. 
Behold Him ! from His deeply-thoughtful brow 

Huge scarlet drops are falling to the ground ! 

Hark ! how He groans ! Ah, what a load He feels ! 

More earnest still ! how sadly deep those groans ; 
Is it a mortal that thus lowly kneels ? 

Are those deep accents only human tones ? 

Is it a phantom ? No, it can not be ; 

No, Saviour dear, that voice I hear is Thine; 
It is no other form than Thine I see, 

That form, though human, is a form divine. 

The sins of all mankind on Thee are laid, 

And for the world Thou wilt endure the sting 

Of death. Thou who hast known no sin art made 
For us as sin in a sin-offering. 

And while Thy human nature seemed to shun 
The cup of suffering which the Father gave. 

Thy superhuman said, ^*Thy will be done," 
And yielded up Thy body to the grave. 

Help me. Oh blessed Saviour, oft to feel 
My load of sin as Thou hast for me felt ; 

Help me in self-abasedness to kneel 

As Thou, while walking on the earth, oft knelt. 
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I yield, I yield, my burdened heart to Thee, 
Oh help me come and at Thy cross abide ; 

Be it my joy to go to Calvary, 

And die to sin, as Thou for sin hast died. 

■ 

Henceforth for Thee I count all things but loss; 

My own hfe lost, I find new life in Thee. 
I glory now in naught, save in Thy cross, 

Wh(irc to the world 1 die, and it to me. 



THE GOSPEL IN THE TYPES OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. 



When Israel's God, in days of old, 
The Temple made His dwelling place, 

And chose by symbols to unfold — 
The glorious truths of coming days — 

Those types — their meaning understood - 

Proclaim, Behold the Lamb of God ! 

As those, the blood-stained door behind. 
Escaped th' avenging angel's wrath, 

So, under Jesus' blood we find 
A refuge from the second death. 

This is the sinner's only plea — 

But this avails — *' Christ died for me." 
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As yearly, at the Atonement feast, 

Clad in his robes of white complete, 
With sacrificial blood, the priest 

Appeared before the mercy-seat ; 
So our High Priest, with His own blood, 
For us appears before our God ! 

The goat, whose blood for sin was shed, 

Proclaims, in type, a Saviour slain ; 
The other, to the desert led. 

Points to that Saviour raised again; 
And as on Him our sins we lay. 
He takes and bears them all away. 

Behold the trembling feathered pair 

The leper brings! — the deadly fate 
One must inevitably share 

Procures the freedom of its mate. 
Fit emblem of our liberty — 
Our Saviour dies to set us free. 



THE SNOW STORM. 



I. FIRST DAY. 



The morning sun rose dull and red, 
Presaging that a storm was nigh ; 

Anon the dark mists overhead 
Fulfill the morning's prophecy. 



^ 
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With rapt delight I watch the clouds 

Shake from their folds the feathery flakes 

While the cold earth herself enshrouds 
With sheet the mystic weaver makes. 

We can not see the hand that plies 
The shuttle with which Winter weaves 

A winding sheet, when Autumn dies, 
And drops to earth her faded leaves. 

II. NIGHT. 

The morning sun rose dull and red, 
The evening sun set clear and bright ; 

The storm had passed, and overhead 
The stars kept vigil through the night. 

The north wind sported with the snow, 
And piled it o'er my window sill, 

And tossed it wildly to and fro, 

Then ceased, and the cold air was still. 

III. SKCONI) MORNING. 

The earth is robed in stainless white. 
Above, the cloudless azure bends ; 

The sun comes forth with dazzling light. 
Slowly the river's mist ascends. 

And on my window panes are traced 
Fantastic scenes, like fairy land. 

Drawn with such matchless skill and taste, 
As 'twere the work of fairy hand. 
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The forest standing on the hill 

With sparkling diamonds, is arrayed ; 

And that huge wheel in yonder mill 
Seems as of solid crystal made. 

Naught breaks the stillness of the hour 
Save as the snow chimes 'neath the wheels 

Of passing coach, or from the tower 
The bell rings out its matin peals.. 

Aye, thou hast beauties all thine own, 
O ! Winter ! and we welcome thee, 

Though flowers are dead and birds are flown, 
Thy frost work has its charms for me. 

1890. 



THE REUNION. 



[NOTE. — About forty years ago — IcSoO-T)") — D. H. Rofxjrts aud wife taught the 
Public School in Hie village of Newport (now Fountain ('ity), Wayne Co., Indiana. A 
call was issued for a reunion of surviving scholars and of the teachers of said school. 
8uch was accordingly held in that village on the 2d and .'id of 7th Mouth, 1891. At 
this reunion the following poem was read.] 



Let Moslem wend his weary way 
To Mecca o'er the arid sand, 

And the scattered sons of Israel pay 
Fond tribute to their father-land. 
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This is our sacred rallying place, 
We gladly visit it once more, 

And greet each other, face to face, 
As we were wont in days of yore. 

Tho' it is changed — changed e'en in name, 
And many we were wont to see 

Are not here now, yet 'tis the same 
Thrice hallowed spot it used to be. 

The same clear brook meandering flows. 
Soft-rippling, where it used to flow ; 

The lofty sycamore still grows 
Beside it, where it used to grow. 

Altho' we miss the old red mill. 
We '11 see and hear it ne'er again \ 

The same clear fountain gushes still, 
Just where it flowed beside it then. 

What ! Forty years ! How can it be ? 

It seems almost as yesterday 
(So rapidly time flies) since we 

Met, class with class, and joined in play. 

The changes that these forty years 
Have seen, indeed, are wonderful — 

They've seen our country bathed in tears. 
And seen the bondman's shackles fall. 
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The tardy stage coach used to bring 

Our meagre semi-weekly mail ; 
Now, daily, comes the thundering, 

Full-freighted, mail train o'er the rail. 

Now, far and near, with thought's swift speed. 

We flash abroad our messages ; 
We use the lightning for a steed, 

And speak across the widest ^eas. 

We used to garner words alone — 

Our friends could leave us what they said ; 

But now we hear, in word and tone. 
The garnered voices of the dead ! 

'Tis well -to meet as we're met now; 

What though our heads are tinged with gray, 
And furrows interlace our brow? 

We're young, at least in heart, to-day. 

Gone be restraint — let speech be free 

From needless etiquette and rule. 
And hollow form, and let us be 

Once more like boys and girls at school. 

Let teacher Daniel take his place. 
With ferrule in his hand, and book. 

With genial smile upon his face. 
And look just as he used to look. 
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Let Lizzie read the register, 
And pupils answer to the call, 

Just as they used to answer her 
Within that old familiar hall. 

The absent ones — Oh, where are they? 

For not a few no answer gave — 
A part of these are far away, 

And some are in the silent grave. 

The memory of departed ones 
Is fragrant as the gathered rose ; 

We know not many setting suns 
'Twixt us and them can interpose. 

Let those of us who still remain 

Upon the battlefield of life 
The warfare for the right maintain. 

And be heroic in the strife. 

Some, posts of trust and honor fill ; 

Some wield with might the author's pen ; 
Some are less prominent, but still 

True women are, and noble men. 

Some preachers are of Gospel truth, 
And some pursue the healing art ; 

Some plead at law, some teach our youth — 
Let each of us act well his part, 
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And when our earthly race is run, 

And all the toil of life is o'er, 
May we be gathered, one by one. 

Where parting will be known no more. 



THE BRIDEGROOM COMETH. 



(Tune 77, Songs of Joy and Gladness.) 



** Behold, I come," the Bridegroom cries. 
The bride with rapture hears. 
And mounts to meet Him in the skies. 
When her beloved appears. 

CHORUS. 

I rest upon His faithful word 

That He will cofne again. 
When all His saints shall see their Lord, 

And share His glorious reign. 

What joy to know there is a rest, 

An everlasting home. 
For all the soldiers of the cross 

When they have overcome, 

Chorus, 
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What tho* dark clouds hang o'er the way, 
Our path be strewn with tears, 

We'll wait in patience till the day 
When Christ the Lord appears. 

Chorus. 

All He has freely given me 

For Him may I employ ; 
Yield Him His own with usury. 

And be received with joy. 

Chorus. 



THE PRODIGAL. 



(Tunc same iw " Ttike mo t)ftck to the place where I first saw the light.") 



A prodigal wandered from home far away, 

And sported with profligates wild ; 
But the love of the Father still followed him there, 

And He yearned for His wandering child. 



CHORUS. 



Welcome home, Welcome home ! 

O prodigal child, welcome home ; 
In the house of thy Father there is ample store. 

Why wilt thou continue to roam? 
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His dreams of enjoyment illusory prov'd, 

And he turned his steps homeward once more; 
His Father received him with kisses of love, 

« 

And gave him thfe best of His store. 

Chorus. 

God's wondrous compassion extendeth to all, 

His mercy is boundless and free ; 
And all will be welcome who come at His call — 

O sinner ! He calleth for thee. 

CJiorus. 

The present is thine — it is passing away — 

The future thou canst not control ; 
Then boast not to-morrow, for one day's delay 

May cost thee the loss of thy soul. 

Chorus. 



LINES 



IN MEMORY OF THE LATE EMMOR HAINES, OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 



It was a lovely day, 
A day in Spring, 

The sky was beautifully serene. 

The earth was robed with green, 
The lake heaved gently 'neath the play 

Of the sportive breeze. 

And the fresh young leaves upon the trees 
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Trembled at its touch, and everything 
Was stamped with loveliness, 
And Nature seemed to wear her gayest dress, 
And heaven and earth were near of kin that day. 
'T was well that it was so ; 
It was earth's latest smile, its last adieu. 
To one about to go 
Beyond its bound, and tread its fields no more ; 
'Twas heaven's smile of welcome to one who 
Was soon to land upon its blissful shore. 

'Twas his last day, 

His last on earth, and yet he knew it not. 

Unless 'twas whispered to him from the skies; 
And when he closed his eyes 
At evening, there was no foreboding thought 
That when he woke next morning it would be 
In eternity, 
And yet 'twas so — a' joyful surprise 
To the spirit thus set free. 
To a righteous man (and such was he). 
To one who truly followeth 

The Saviour's steps, the boundary between 
This life and that mysterious world which lies 
Beyond, is but a shadow 'cross his path. 

That which doth intervene 
Is misnamed death. 
He that liveth and believeth never dies ; 
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He dieth not who sleeps and wakes 

In endless life and changeless day ; 
That is not death that only takes 

The spirit from its house of clay. 

He was one of the manliest of men — 

Discreet in conduct, and in judgment sound, 
Beloved and honored as a citizen. 
Firm, beneficent, and ever found 

Ready to help the needy in their need. 

He was a friend indeed. 
But he is gone : 

Another name is added to the list 
Of those who have passed on 
To the land whence none return. The veil is drawn 

That hides him from our view. He will be missed 
By many, for he was by many known, 

By many loved. Brothers, sisters, son, 

How great the loss to these, yet none 

Will miss him as will she whose life 

Was linked to his by holiest ties — the wife. 

They loved in youth. 

And love grew stronger with the lapse of years. 

Their joys were mutual, and when sorrow came, 
Each had a hand to dry the other's tears. 
And lift the burden from the heart; in truth. 

Each for the other seemed to live, the same 
Confiding pair, if days were dark or bright. 
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Through many lands they'd journeyed side by side; 
Together they had sailed across the wide 
Atlantic ; they had climbed the height 
Of many a snow-capped mount ; 

They'd cross 'd the great sea, traversing the land 

Of the pyramids and the Pharaohs ; hand in hand 

Had walked within the cities where once trod 

The Son of God, 
And quenched their thirst at Siloam's crystal fount. 

Such had been their journeyings, but at last 

They ceased. He onward passed, 
And left her here to walk life's path alone. 

But brief will be the time that will divide 

Their lives ; soon, side by side, 
They'll walk again, where sorrow is unknown. 

And in the church he will be missed. He filled 

Therein a place of varied usefulness. 
Loyal to the inspired word, he held 

Progressive ground, not tardy to embrace 
All proper, well-tried, measures of reform ; 
While there were those 
Who, less progressive, over-cautious, viewed 
These changes with disfavor and alarm, 
And in a blind, misguided zeal, withstood 
The effort toward revival. He pursued, 
With patient step, the wiser policy 

Of proving all things, holding fast the good. 
Now, in the light of recent history. 
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The church has come to reckon that it owes 

To such as he a debt of gratitude, 

Regarding them as friends, and not as foes. 
Its work, its ministers, its missions, all 

E'er found in him a true and earnest friend. 
Ready to respond to every worthy call, 

In time of need a helping hand to lend. 

And I will miss him. I had in him a tried 
And constant friend. 
True to the end. 
A fellow soldier, he was at my side 

A faithful armor-bearer in many a fight. 

Not where carnal weapons were employed. 

And human lives destroyed. 
But with the armor of gospel truth and light. 

But he has laid down 

The soldier's armor for the victor's crown, 

While I am still upon the battle-field, 

A little longer left below to wield 

The Spirit's sword, and to lift up the shield 
Of faith against the unrelenting foe. 

I followed with the mourners that, with slow 

And measured tread, 

Bore him to the silent city of the dead. 
They laid his body down upon its low 

And lonely bed — 

A bed made fragrant by the sweet perfume 
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Of many- tinted flowers, rich and rare, 

By loving hands placed there ; 

And there the Spring birds sang a requiem 

Unheard by him. 

But sung for us who stood around his tomb. 

And as I left that spot and bade adieu 

To his sleeping form, my bosom heaved a sigh, 
And affection's tribute trickled from my eye. 

I felt, as I feel now, that few 
Such friends as he are left me here below. 

1891. 
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